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New  Yeik  now 
has  reporter 
shieM  law 
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Dill  Maulditv 
of  the  Sun-Times: 


"He  speaks 
for  the  nation 
with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen." 
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IT'S  IKE  HINVSELF.  PASS  THE  VVORt>'.- . 


This  year,  for  the  second  time,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  gave  its  award  for  editorial 
cartooning  to  Bill  Mauldin  of  the 
Sun-Times. 


In  making  their  selection,  the  SDX 
judges  said:  "Bill  Mauldin  has  that  rare 
ability  to  speak  for  a  nation  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen." 

For  this  ability,  Mauldin  also  has  won 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  the  continuing 
high  regard  of  readers.  Kis  bright 
presence  in  our  pages  is  another  reason 
why  Chicagoans  recognize  the 
Sun-Times  as  "The  Bright  One.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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fimericds  Roilroods 

UJho  needs  them?  You  do.  UJe  oil  do. 


America’s  railroads.  Who  needs  them? 


The  man  who  has  a  special  on  cantaloupes  this  week.  The  man  who  builds  a  house  you 
can  buy,  without  going  to  the  poorhouse.  All  the  businesses  you  do  business  with. 


Where  would  most  of  them  lie  without  railroads  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the  lowest  cost? 
Out  of  business. 


America  without  railroads?  We  can’t  afford  it.  But,  if  railroads  are  given  the  freedom  to 
do  business  like  any  other  business— with  up-to-date  regulations  and  fair  taxation — 
then  they’ll  always  deliver  the  goods. 


one  of  a  kind 


In  1969  over 
70%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore— a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Member:  Newspaper  1. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


23-24 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Western  Hills 
Hills  Lodge.  Wagoner. 

23- 24 — North  and  South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Hawaii  Kai,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina. 

24- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Buck  Hill 
Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

31-June  12 — API  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


Most  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure, 
leading  cause  of 
heart  attack  and 
stroke,  can  now  be 
controlled. 

Protect  yourself 
two  ways:  visit  your 
doctor,  and  support 
your  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion’s  lifesaving  pro¬ 
gram  of  research 
education  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 


JUNE 


4-6 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel.  Biloxi. 

4-6 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Cumberland  Falls,  Corbin. 

4- 6 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau  of  New  York  State  Dailies.  Gideon 
Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Illinois,  Arlington  Park  Tower  & 
Hotel,  Arlington  Heights. 

5-7 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fountainhead  Lodge.  Checotah. 

7-1  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

7-11 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  and  SNPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference.  Rlvergate,  New  Orleans. 

7-12 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Reporters  Training  Seminar.  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

11- 13 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rivermont,  Memphis. 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston. 

1 3-  14— Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Rich- 
morio. 

14- 16 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Belmont,  Cape  Cod. 

14-19 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  newspaper  executives  (under 
50,000).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Northern  Hotel,  Billings,  Montana. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

18- 20— T  exas  Press  Association.  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston. 

18-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 

18- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Americano  Motel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

19- 20— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Editors'  Cor^ference. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto, 

20- 21 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 

Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey. 

21- 25 — Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Sheraton 
Ritz,  Minneapolis. 

21-26— American  Newspaper  Guild.  Washington  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

23- 27 — National  Confederation  of  Press  Women.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

24- 27 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Stuckey's  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyll  Island. 

24- 27 — National  Newspa(.er  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 

25- 28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Work/Study  Mission  to  Acapulco  and 
Mexico  City. 

28-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 
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Wbmens  Wfear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 

retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 

lVot)ie?i's  IVear  Daily  Syndicatiofi  subscribers  include: 

ADELAIDE  NEWS  JIJI  PRESS  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

AUSTRALIAN  FASHION  NEWS  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  PONTIAC  PRESS 

BERLINGSKE  TIDENDE.  DENMARK  OF  JAPAN  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

BRISBANE  SUNDAY  TRUTH  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MELBOURNE  NEW  IDEA  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  MINNEAPOLIS-TWIN  CITIAN  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  MAGAZINE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

DETROIT  NEWS  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  SYDNEY  DAILY  MIRROR 

HOUSTON  POST  PALM  BEACH  VOICE  TODAY 

INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PERTH  SUNDAY  TIMES  WASHINGTON  POST 
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Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  WilliaiiiHOii 

THERE  IS  LESS  THAN  5  PER  CENT  CHANCE  OF  TO¬ 
NIGHT  AND  TOMORROW — so  warned  the  Louisville  Times 
the  other  day.  Naturally  the  Associated  Press  picked  up  this 
1  item  and  spread  the  word.  However,  take  heart.  The  ominous 
prophecy  resulted  when  the  key  word  “precipitation”  was 
dropped  hv  typographical  error  from  the  weather  forecast. 

I  AND  THEN  FOR  WANT  OF  A  DASH— The  early  metro 
1  edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Fress  headline  urged  readers:  “Don’t 
j  Forget  Poor  Muskie".  The  final  edition:  “Don’t  Forget  Poor — 

I  Muskie”. 

1  *  *  * 

I  THE  BEST  DISTAFF  NEWS  THIS  SPRING  was  huried  by 
!  U  omen’s  If  ear  Daily  in  the  last  sentence  of  a  story  on  Bill 
Blass’  plans  for  his  new  collection.  “Actually,”  said  Blass,  it’s 
going  to  be  a  great  season — for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time — 
for  women  over  30.” 

*  *  * 

!  FROM  HONOLULU  comes  word  that  some  detective  work 
has  been  completed  by  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  columnist  BOB 
KRAUSS.  He  nominates  a  fellow'  columnist,  Howard  Case,  as 
dean  of  newspaper  columnists  in  Hawaii,  and  hopefully  the 
entire  United  States.  Due  note  had  been  taken  of  the  E  &  P 
story  about  Canada’s  oldest  column  on  checkers  by  the  Toronto 
Stars  Edcar  Mould,  79.  Krauss  set  to  work  in  old  files  and 
came  up  with  April  26,  1919  as  Howard  Case’s  first  Honolulu 
column  in  the  Star-Bulletin  titled  “Leis,  Laughs  and  Lyrics”. 
After  several  title  changes,  it  got  “Down  to  Cases”  in  1921, 

I  and  so  it  runs  today.  Case,  a  lively,  76-year  old  who  works  part 
j  time  now,  is  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  city  room  every  day,  staying 
I  until  2  p.m. 

'  *  *  * 

1  M  SGT.  Richard  (i.  Bordner  of  U.S.  Army  News  Features 
has  composed  this  prayer  for  editors: 

May  all  of  iiiy  Deadlines  be  far  in  the  future 

In  order  for  me  l«>  meet  'em. 

And  grant  that  my  \\  ords  be  lendt-r  and  sweet, 

'  P'or  tomorrow  1  may  have  t«»  eat  'em. 

i  *  *  * 

JOIN  THE  GROUP  of  word  adventurers  who  chuckle  over 
London  papers  where  many  turns  of  phrases  amuse  American 
journalists.  Lester  Ziffren,  ex-UPIer  now  with  Kennecott 
i  Copper  Corp.,  sends  a  clipjting  from  the  London  Financial 
Times  about  the  reporter  who  allegedly  broke  an  off-the-record 
j  agreement  and  was  subsequently  charged  in  court  with  “dis¬ 
gracefully”  dishonouring  a  promise.  Along  the  way.  Queen’s 
Counsel  for  the  journalist  observed  that  a  document  marked 
confidential  had  “no  more  status  than  the  telephone  extension 
number  of  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  chauffeur”. 

*  *  * 

Diane  Luchy’s  garden-conservation-parks  column  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  titled  “Blooming  World”  with  a 
daisy  dotting  the  “i”.  And  a  heady  head  on  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  Line  from  the  Denver  Post:  “They  DEW  Their  DEWty 
for  Freedom”.  The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  makeup  was  having 
one  of  those  days  when  they  got  to  the  Buenos  Aires  dateline 
story  on  the  Latin  American  Alliance  for  Progress  treaty  pledg¬ 
ing  agrarian  reform:  “Latin  Land  Refonother  Story /Applying 
It  Is  Arm  Pact  Easy;  ”. 

*  »  * 

SURVIVAL  KITS  FOR  REPORTERS  these  days,  as  planned  by- 
two  young  Detroit  Free  Press  reporters  who  have  been  covering 
campus  out-breaks  in  Michigan,  include  “a  helmet,  a  gas  mask,  a 
map  of  Ann  Arbor,  a  bottle  of  Cutty  Sark,  tactical  cowardice,  and 
revolting  obsequiousness”.  Writing  their  behind-the-scenes  story  for 
Column  Nine,  the  Free  Press  employee  publication,  Tom  DeLisle 
and  Bill  Schmidt,  explain:  “The  hippies  think  we’re  plainclothes 
cops.  The  cops  think  we’re  plainclothes  hippies.  Our  mothers  think 
we  should  have  been  doctors.”  They  close  with  the  admonition  to 
reporters  on  the  street:  “Keep  your  wits  about  you.  Keep  your  head 
down.  And  keep  your  humor  up.” 
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The  distaff  side... examined,  appraised  and  recognized  through 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  “Women  of  Achievement” 
Awards.  Each  year  the  Globe  honors  ten  women  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  humanity.  Some  are  career  types... 
other  volunteer... ail  selflessly  give  themselves  to  the  betterment 
of  the  community  and  its  people.  “Women  of  Achievement”, 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  focuses  on  individual  accomplishments 
that  inspire  others  to  emulate. 

This  is  relevance. 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Time  for  leadership 

The  campus  unrest  brought  liy  the  (Cambodia  situation  ami  tlie 
Kent  State  tragetlv  presents  the  nation’s  newsp;tpers  tvith  the  greatest 
challenge  they  have  had  in  recent  history. 

This  must  lie  a  titne  of  accunite  reporting,  cilm  ;ippr:iisal  ;uul 
editorial  leadetship  to  portray  events  as  they  actually  are,  to  find 
fonnnlas  and  solutions  for  the  jiroblems  we  all  face,  ;uid  to  make 
them  work. 

There  are  no  e;isv  solutiotis.  There  are  too  manv  divergent  voices 
and  opinions,  but  each  one  has  a  right  to  be  he.ird.  \nd  each  one 
should  respect  the  right  of  others  to  speak  ami  to  hold  (onlrarv  views. 

This  is  no  time  for  ultimatiuns  nor  for  the  dcniiil  of  others’  rights. 
Xews|)a)X'rs  can  win  the  respect  of  all  elements  in  their  (omtmuiiiies 
if  thev  but  foster  the  spirit  of  communications  between  diflerent 
groups,  bringing  them  together  for  iindei standing,  at  least,  if  not  for 
agreement.  If  stridency  and  bombast  can  be  axoided  we  believe  that 
the  ,\merican  system,  now  being  attaiked  iiv  manv  as  inadeiptate  and 
unworkable,  xvill  demonstrate  its  strength  and  vialiilitv  ome  again. 

Bid  to  Red  China 

Twenty-two  officers  and  directors  of  the  American  .Soc  ietv  ol  Xews- 
pajier  Editors  visited  the  .Sox  iet  I'nion  last  ve  u'  for  three  xveeks  in  an 
exchange  arrangement  worked  out  with  the  Soviet  press.  Elexeti 
join  tialisis  from  there  later  visited  the  T.S.  lor  a  three  xveek  visit. 

Everxone  xvho  participated  agreed  it  was  a  great  educational  e\])eti- 
ence  and  highlv  useful  “in  building  bridges.’’ 

It  xvas  rexealed  at  the  .\SXE  meeting  iti  San  Eram  isco  this  xveek  that 
not  only  does  the  editors’  societv  hope  that  these  exchanges  cotuinue 
but  that  the  door  has  beeti  opened  to  a  similar  exchange  xvith  Red 
China.  1  he  I’.S.  State  l)e|)aritnetit  has  sulmiitted  an  .\SXE.  itivitation 
to  the  Chinese  at  ^Varsaw. 

It  xxould  be  a  great  achievement  for  ASXE  if  it  could  break  through 
the  icy  Chitiese  lacacle  in  this  xvay.  We  hope  the  State  Deparltnent  xvill 
aid  and  aliet  the  proixosal  and  not  create  insurmountable  dilliculties. 
The  same  thing  goes  for  Peiping’s  Eoreign  Mitiistry. 

Talk  to,  donH  shout  at  — 

Iti  a  report  to  tite  .\merican  .Societv  of  Xexvspaper  Editors  tlie 
Press-liar  Committee  notc'd  the  end  of  the  “acrimonious  cemiliet  tltat 
cotitituied  too  long  ”  atid  said  that  “instead  of  shoutitig  at  each  otlier, 
xve’re  talking  to  each  otlier.” 

1  he  advatuages  of  such  an  utulerstatuling  and  contituious  com¬ 
munication  became  apparent  xvhen  the  .\merican  liar  .\ssoc  ialion’s 
Legal  -Vclvisory  Committee  on  Eair  Erial  and  Eree  !*ress  agreed  to 
a  joint  study  xvilli  tlie  .\SNE  committee  of  the  current  “subpoetta 
jiroblem.” 

Hoxv  much  belter  it  xxcnild  be  and  hoxv  much  time  xvould  be  saved 
if  Bar  and  Press  could  agree  on  limiting  the  subpoena  poxver  xvith 
resjiect  to  a  re]M)iter’s  private  notes  and  confidential  sources  rather 
than  fighting  the  issue  through  the  courts  interminably  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  acceptable  interpretation. 
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Perils  of  sportswriting 


.Someone — |)r<il)al)ly  Milton  Berle — onee 
s^aicl:  “1  don't  want  to  l)e  a  millionaire. 

1  just  want  to  be  a  tijtortsw riter  and  live 
like  one." 

It'.s  doubtless  true  that  sportsw  riters 
pace  the  nation  in  free-loading:,  but,  again, 
their  j)ay  hardly  com|)ares  with  that  of  the 
sj)ortscasters,  who  don't  work  so  hard. 

Regardless  of  his  talent  or  dedication, 
no  sjxirtswriter  ever  rose  above  the  fame 
of  the  athletes  he  extolled.  As  The- 
mistocles  once  put  it  (when  comparing 
-Vchilles  with  Homer)  :  “Which  would  yon 
rather  be,  a  compieror  in  the  Olympic 
(lames  or  the  crier  who  proclaims  the 
victory?" 

Moreover,  there  are  more  perils  than 
you  can  imagine  associated  with  sports- 
writing.  .\t  least  once  every  season,  some 
baseball  manager  po])s  some  sportswriter 
on  the  nose. 

W  by  you're  not  even  safe  in  your  own 
office.  Once  Harrell  Wilson  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  mounted  his  long  legs 
atop  the  Associated  I’ress  machine  so  that 
he  could  turn  the  clock  an  hour  ahead. 
But,  as  he  stretched,  he  slij)])ed  and  in 
the  resultant  fall  his  ankle  was  broken. 

Even  girls  can  be  an  embarrassment. 
Earlene  Brown  of  the  Boiler  Derby  ])icked 
up  one  writer  and  i)addled  him  when  he 
implied  that  her  sport  wasn't  on  the  up- 
and-up.  But  this  is  nothing  knew.  Paul 
Oallico  once  challenged  Babe  Didriksen 
to  a  race  on  a  golf  course — and  was 
trounced.  Perha()s  it  should  be  exi)lained 
that  Earlene  is  a  24S-pound  ex-shot-putting 
chami)ion. 

Every  boxing  writer  has  been  splattered 
by  blood  at  ringside.  Hundreds  of  prep 
football  writers  have  suffered  broken  legs 
in  sideline  i)ileni)s  they've  been  unable  to 
evade. 

Dick  Young,  a  baseball  writer  for  the 
Neic  York  News,  often  has  felt  the  locker 
room  wrath  of  managers  but  his  roughest 
blow  came  on  a  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  golf 
course  in  February,  19.54.  His  right  ann 
was  broken  when  it  was  hit  bv  a  hook 
by  his  opponent,  ])itcher  Clem  Labine  of 
Brooklvn. 

Football  stadiums  have  been  the  bane 
of  many  writers.  Those  with  acrophobia 
have  suffered  in  Washington’s  press  box, 
suspended  16.5  feet  above  the  playing 
field. 

Scores  of  football  writers  have  been 
trapped  in  onick-to-close  places  such  as 
fortress-like  Multnomah  Stadium  in  Port¬ 
land.  Prescott  Sullivan,  W  ill  Connolly  and 
the  late  Art  Cohen,  all  of  the  San 
Francisco  area  press,  were  trapped  there 
most  of  a  cold,  rainy  night  in  1941.  Grop¬ 
ing  around  in  the  blackness,  they  often 
sank  deep  in  the  moat  around  the  plaving 
field  before  being  rescued  shortly  before 
dawn. 

The  late  Roundy  Coughlin,  the  Sage  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  once  left  his  typewriter  in 
the  Illinois  press  box.  Returning  for  it, 
he  found  the  stadium  locked.  So  he 


shinnied  over  the  wire  fence.  Returning, 
he  caught  his  new  suit  on  the  barbed 
wire,  tearing  it  to  shreds  in  the  fall.  His 
typewriter  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
smashed.  Then  he  found  his  car  had  been 
stolen. 

Liquor  has  been  the  No.  1  peril  of 
sportsw  riters.  Every  month  in  some  stadi¬ 
um,  someone  takes  over  for  a  drunken 
friend.  Often  a  sports  editor  is  titillated 
on  receiving  two  or  three  stories  on  the 
same  game  signed  by  a  member  of  his 
staff.  If  he's  been  around,  he  understands. 

Bob  Angus  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
missed  one  of  the  most  important  assign¬ 
ments  of  his  early  career  in  1950  when 
he  was  mickied  in  a  Chicago  har  and 
failed  to  wake  up  in  time  to  catch  his 
))lane  for  Ltniisville  and  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  drunk  to  get 
in  trouble  at  a  football  game.  James  E. 
Doyle  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was 
once  assaulted  by  a  grouj)  of  Notre  Dame 
undergrads  as  he  crossed  the  Irish  field 
in  the  dark  of  an  autumn  day.  Their  ex- 
j)lanation;  they  thought  he  was  an  enemy 
rooter  about  to  tear  down  the  goal  post. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  Bob  Cooke, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  when  he  joined  the 
paper  in  19.56,  was  to  cover  a  hockey 
game  in  which  he  was  playing.  “.‘Vs  soon 
as  the  game  was  over,"  said  Bob  later, 
“I  rushed  to  my  typewriter  and  wrote  what 
1  thought  was  a  pretty  good  story.  The 
trouble  is  1  filed  it  to  the  New  York 
Tim  es.” 

Awards  presentations  have  tripped  u)) 
more  than  one  writer.  When  Bert  McGrane 
I)ermanent  secretary  of  the  Football  Writ¬ 
ers  .Vssociation,  was  presenting  a  trophy- 
after  the  finals  of  the  Iowa  state  basket¬ 
ball  tournament,  the  huge  affixed  replica 
of  a  player  slipped  off  the  toj)  and  broke 
in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Back  in  1958.  Jerry  Nason,  sports 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  found  him¬ 
self  covering  an  Ivy  League  track  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  Harvard  Stadium. 

“  A  gentle  breeze  wafted  off  the  (Charles 
River,"  says  Jerry.  “There  was  no  reason 
to  have  hot  feet.  But  mine  were.  .Anyway. 
1  chanced  to  look  down  and  a  glow  of  red 
through  the  floor  cracks  indicated  all  was 
not  well.  Soon  the  press  box  was  ablaze 
underneath,  from  stem  to  stern. 

“We  evacuated  promptiv,  and  no  sooner 
did  than  the  bonfire  broke  through  and 
flattened  the  hallowed  Harvard  press  box. 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  the  ‘hottest" 
track  meet  any  of  us  have  ever  covered. 

“It  is  positivelv  a  canard  that  Nason, 
who'd  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  Harvard 
press  facilities  up  to  that  time,  turned 
firebug  for  that  day — although  the  sus- 
])icion  probably  persisted  for  long  after¬ 
ward  for  the  new  facilities  became  known 
as  the  ‘Nason  Memorial  Press  Box.’” 

The  mayhem  of  hockey  isn't  limited  to 
the  ice  alone.  In  the  early  1950s,  Sid  Hart¬ 


man  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  known 
to  many  of  his  sportswriting  compatriots 
as  “The  Nose”  was  sitting  next  to  Dick 
Gordon,  then  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  in 
the  penalty  box  at  rink  side. 

.A  Minnesota  ])layer,  in  attempting  to 
ice  the  puck,  raised  it  into  the  stands.  It 
whistled  by  Sid’s  face  and  hit  Gordon 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  breaking  the  skin 
and  dazing  him. 

-Asked  about  it  later,  Dick  joshed, 
"That's  what  I  get  for  working — I  didn’t 
see  it  coming.  I  couldn't  figure  out  at  first 
how  it  got  by  Hartman's  nose,  but  I  found 
out  he  turned  his  head  to  gawk  at  some 
sharp  looking  gal  in  the  audience  and 
that’s  how  it  missed  him.” 

Now-  then,  Buster.  Do  you  still  want  to 
be  a  sportswriter? 

You  do?  I'ine.  .Actually,  it's  the  best 
game  in  town. 

Jim  Scott 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

An  89-year-old  man,  who  asked  that  he 
not  be  named,  said  he  had  loved  in  the 
neighborhood  all  his  life. — St,  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 

*  *  * 

D.  Alexander,  Kansas  State’s  quart- 
miler,  brought  the  baton  in  a  few  years 
behind  Rice  and  Wisconsin  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  leg. — Milwaukee 
(Wise.)  Journal, 

*  ❖  ♦ 

He  used  a  frogman’s  suit,  w'hich 
w'eighs  about  18  ponds,  and  this  also 
tired  him. — Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour. 

*  *  * 

President  Nixon  said  his  decisions 
were  made  “after  full  consultation  with 
the  National  Security  Council,  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bunker,  General  Abrams  and  my 
other  admirers.”  — New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

W.H..A.  was  hurt  wffiile  working  for 
a  contractor  when  he  dropped  a  broad 
on  his  hand.  — Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Professor  T.M.  is  another  man  who 
has  devoted  his  wife  to  helping  others. — 
Sprinyfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

The  Clark  County  Health  Department 
issued  an  order  requiring  the  owner  of 
the  horse  found  dead  in  Mad  River  to 
be  removed. — Sprinyfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

♦  *  * 

Born  in  Westport,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1902,  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  for  the  last  400  years. — Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Joiamal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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This  makes  it  two  Pulitzers  in  a  row 


STEVE  STARR’S  APRIL  20,  1969  PHOTO  THAT  BROUGHT  THE  CAMPUS  REVOLUTION  HOME  TO  AMERICA. 


AP  WIREPHOTO  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 

1970:  PHOTO  BY  STEVE  STARR 
1969:  PHOTO  BY  EDDIE  ADAMS 
1967:  PHOTO  BY  JACK  THORNELL 
1965:  PHOTO  BY  HORST  FAAS 
1962.  PHOTO  BY  PAUL  VATHIS 


1967 


#-*ry 


1962 


The  Associated  Press. 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 


and  five  in  the  last 
nine  years  for  AP  Wirephoto: 
your  prize  winning 
photo  service. 


1969 


1965 


Ada  Ijouise  Huxtable, 
aichitecture  critic  of 

The  NewTbrkTimes, 
wins  the  first 
Puiitzer  Prize  ever 
awarded  for 
distinguished  criticism. 


“...1  like  buildinjjs  and 
think  of  them  as  the  cultural  and  historic  roots 
of  a  city,”  says  Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  And 
it  shows. 

As  a  colleapfue  recently  put 
it,  “...armed  with  the  facts,  she  delivers 
bla.sts  or  bouquets  with  equal  fervency  and 
conviction.” 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mrs. 
Huxtable  was  jrraduated  from  Hunter  College 
magna  cum  laude  and  went  on  to  graduate 


work  in  art  and  architectural  history  at 
New  York  University. 

She  studied  contemporary 
Italian  architecture  and  design  under  a 
Fulbright  Scholar.ship  in  1950.  And  on  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow.shi])  in  1958,  she  studied 
design  and  structural  advances  in  American 
architecture  during  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

From  1946  to  1950,  Mrs. 
Huxtable  was  assistant  curator  of  architec¬ 
ture  at  New  York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

As  architecture  critic  of 
The  New  York  Times,  Ada  Loui.se  Huxtable 


has  helped  her  readers  become  more  aware  of 
the  beauty  — and  the  ugliness— in  the  buildings 
around  them.  Not  just  in  New  York,  but  all 
over  the  country. 

“She  often  appears  to  be 
one  small  woman  standing  fii'mly  against 
unwise  demolition,  powerful  politicians  and 
vested  financial  interests,”  says  a  friend. 

Which  may  be  just  one 
reason  why  a  1970  Pulitzer  Prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Ada  Louise  Huxtable. 


...the  36th  Pulitzer  award  earned 
byThe  NewYorkTimesand  its  staff. 

More  than  any  other  newspaper. 
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Washington  press  uneasy 
with  Nixon,  ASNE  is  told 


Listed  as  a  tnaior  break¬ 
through  was  NASA’s  ruling 
that  newsmen  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  Mission  Control  dur¬ 
ing  space  flights.  The  rule  limit¬ 
ing  interviews  with  astronauts 
to  Fridays  has  been  relaxed. 


By  C.ainplM*!!  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Many  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington  are  in  an 
uneasy  mood  about  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration,  according  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  New.spaper  Editors. 

Personal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  press  and  President  are 
cordial  enough  for  the  most  part; 
yet  Nixon’s  calculated  neglect 
of  the  White  House  news  con¬ 
ference,  Vice  President  Agnew’s 
attack  on  communications  media, 
and  the  affair  of  the  reporter 
subpoenas  have  made  the  past 
18  months  a  time  of  retrogre.s- 
sion  in  press-government  rela¬ 
tions,  the  committee  asserted  in 
its  report  to  the  ASNE  annual 
meeting  here  this  week. 

This  view,  expressed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Donovan,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Los  Aiu/eles  Times, 
jells  pretty  well  with  the  ap¬ 
praisals  of  Richard  M.  Schmidt 
Jr.,  ASNE  coun.sel,  and  Samuel 
J.  Archibald  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Fol  Center  in 
Washington,  the  report  stated. 

Klein  prais<‘  peaks 

Herbert  (J.  Klein,  White 
House  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  “still  is  drawing  prai.ses, 
although  .somewhat  more  muted 
than  a  year  ago,’’  the  committee 


related  to  the  editors. 

Schmidt  said  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  White  House  complain 
about  the  lack  of  Presidential 
news  conferences,  yet  feel  the 
Administration’s  staff  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  smooth  and  success¬ 
ful  public  relations  effort.  (The 
President’s  evening  meeting 
with  the  press  a  week  ago  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Cambodia  invasion  was 
his  first  group  session  in  90 
days.) 

Pointing  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  took  ef¬ 
fect  July  4,  1967,  Archibald  re¬ 
ported  the  courts  are  taking 
seriously  their  duty  to  make 
federal  agencies  prove  the  need 
to  hide  public  records.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  led  the 
fight  for  this  law  as  a  weapon 
to  protect  the  people’s  right  to 
know  are  making  absolutely  no 
use  of  its  cutting  edge,  Archi¬ 
bald  charged. 

I.,eadcr^lIip  lag 

Reporters  have  made  some 
use  of  the  administrative  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law,  but  they 
have  not  received  any  backing 
from  the  editors  and  publishers 
who  particularly  started  the 
move  which  led  to  the  measure, 
he  added. 

“Not  one  suit  to  enforce  the 
public’s  right  to  know — or  even 
the  government’s  right  to  report 


— has  been  file<l  by  a  news  or¬ 
ganization,  Archibald  declared. 

Nonetheless,  the  courts  have 
ruled  on  a  number  of  private 
demands  for  public  records  and 
the  Department  of  .Justice  has 
decided  to  set  up  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  convince  other  agencies 
to  give  out  information  instead 
of  going  to  court. 

The  editors’  committee  re¬ 
ported  “candid  and  encouraging” 
statements  were  obtained  from 
Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  on  the  issue  of  sub¬ 
poenas  for  reporters’  files  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

Military  viewed 

Two  rays  of  hope  on  military 
Fol  relationships  were  given  in 
summarizing  a  report  from 
Wendell  C.  Philippi  of  the  In- 
diarinpolis  News.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  was  present  and 
was  candid  in  his  answers  to 
questions  when  the  Peers  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  alleged  My  Lai 
massacre  was  made  public.  The 
White  House  called  a  press  con¬ 
ference  when  a  U.S.  combat 
death  in  Laos  was  uncovered. 

Marked  improvement  in  the 
space  agency’s  relationships 
with  the  press  were  reported  by 
Thomas  H.  Thompson,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Times.  He  re¬ 
cruited  the  aid  of  Paul  Recer, 
AP,  and  Ed  DeLong,  UPI  in 
monitoring  this  area. 


Right  of  reply 

Talk  of  proposals  to  legislate 
the  right  of  individuals’  ac¬ 
cess  to  newspaper  columns  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year,  re¬ 
ported  Robert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  who 
asked;  “Who  can  edit  newspa¬ 
pers  better  than  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors?” 

“Right  of  reply”  and  “right 
of  access”  laws  are  being 
sought.  White  reported.  Organi¬ 
zations  taking  action  include 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  ACLU 
board  has  recommended  “daily 
newspapers  voluntarily  institute 
a  policy  of  providing  editorial 
space  to  unedited  news  and 
opinion  contributions  from  the 
public”  and  OAS  adopted  a 
“right-of-reply”  article  last  No¬ 
vember. 

At  the  state  level,  Millard  C. 
Browne,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Ei'e- 
uing  News,  found  that  freedom 
of  information  does  not  appear 
to  be  under  particular  threat  at 
this  time — “except  in  such  gen¬ 
eral  and  continuing  ways  as  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us.”  Browne’s 
report  summarized  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  editors  in  43  states. 
North  Carolina  editors  reported 
success  in  killing  bills  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  names  of  rape  victims,  denied 
access  to  birth  and  death 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


New  York  has  shield  law;  sought 


New  York  State  newsmen  this 
week  w’on  a  battle  for  a  con¬ 
fidence  law  that  began  40  years 
ago  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Governor  Rockefeller’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  a  bill  prepared  by  his 
legal  counsel,  Robert  Douglas, 
l)Ut  New  York  on  the  list  of 
state.s — 16  in  all — that  have  en¬ 
acted  protection  for  newsmen 
from  contempt-of-court  citations 
when  they  shield  their  source  of 
information. 

The  rash  of  subpoenas  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
calling  on  print  and  broadca.st 
journalists  to  produce  notes, 
tapes,  films,  etc.  in  grand  jury 


inquiries  gave  impetus  to  the 
effort  to  have  New  York  enact 
legislation  similar  to  that  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  Maryland  since  1896. 

The  first  real  effort  to  obtain 
a  shield  law  in  New  York  was 
made  in  1930  after  a  reporter 
was  held  in  contempt  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  identify  his  sources  of 
information.  Over  the  years  the 
lawmakers  declined  to  extend 
the  lawyer-client,  physician-pa¬ 
tient  and  husband-wife  immun¬ 
ity  to  nev/smen,  usually  on  the 
ground  it  would  protect  gossip 
columnists.  For  a  time  many 
publishers  withheld  their  sup¬ 
port  for  such  legislation  in  the 


fear  that  a  reporter’s  stand  on 
confidentiality  might  hinder  de¬ 
fense  of  libel  suits. 

In  later  years  the  publishers’ 
association  joined  hands  with 
the  editors’  society  in  lobbying 
for  a  shield  statute. 

The  new  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  specifies  that  no 
“professional  journalist  or  news¬ 
caster  .  .  .  shall  be  adjudged 
in  contempt  .  .  .  for  refusing  or 
failing  to  disclose  the  source  of 
any  information  coming  into  his 
possession  for  publication  or  to 
be  published  in  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  for  broadcast  by  a 
radio  or  television  station,  by 
which  he  is  professionally  em- 


40  years 

ployed  or  otherwise  associated 
in  a  news  gathering  capacity.” 

In  most  of  the  other  states, 
the  shield  laws  mention  only  the 
source  of  information  “pro¬ 
cured  for  publication  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper.”  Several 
of  these  states  have  extended  the 
coverage  to  broadca.st  journal¬ 
ists. 

Tom  Poster,  New  York  Neivs, 
president  of  the  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City 
which  urged  the  Legislature  to 
act  this  year,  said  it  was  the 
declared  intention  of  the  bill’s 
sponsors  to  include  notes,  tapes, 
films  and  other  material  in  the 
confidential  privilege. 
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Vancouver 
hourly  pay 


Vancou\‘er,  B.C. 

Just  in  time  to  welcome  the 
annual  convention  of  newspaper 
promotion  managers  from  all 
over  the  world,  Vancouver’s 
two  big  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
sume  publishing  this  weekend. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  morning  Province  and 
the  evening  Sun,  ratified  a  con¬ 
tract  with  its  five  unions  and 
planned  editions  for  Friday, 
exactly  three  months  from  the 
date  publication  was  suspended. 

The  unions,  representing  1,200 
employees,  voted  to  accept  the 
new  three-year  agreement. 
Many  of  them  reported  for 
work  Monday  and  all  were  to  be 
back  on  the  job  no  later  than 
the  first  publication  day. 

The  contract  package,  worked 
out  by  the  British  Columbia 
Mediation  Commission,  calls  for 
an  increase  of  4.3  cents  an  hour 
in  each  year  of  the  contract  for 
members  of  the  four  mechanical 
unions  and  key  classifications  in 
the  Vancouver-New  Westmin¬ 
ster  Newspaper  Guild.  The  old 
hourly  rate  for  craft  unions  on 
the  day  side  was  $4..o36.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  new  contract 
it  will  be  $5,826. 

For  other  classifications  in  the 
guild,  which  represents  edi¬ 
torial  and  other  non-mechanical 
employees,  the  increase  will  be 
either  $10  a  week  or  9.59f  of  the 
weekly  wage  rate  at  the  time  of 
the  .shutdown,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

The  minimum  for  outside 
classified  ad  salesmen  will  reach 
$22.5.87  on  November  1,  1971, 
giving  them  parity  with  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  copy- 
editors,  display  ad  salesmen,  and 
circulation  district  managers. 
The  previous  reporter  ba.se  was 
$177..50. 

Helr<>active  to  Ntiveniber 

The  settlement,  including 
wage  increases,  is  retroactive  to 
November  1,  1969.  As  part  of 
the  settlement,  both  sides  agreed 
to  withdraw  all  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  each  had  initiated  against 
the  other. 

In  a  statement  announcing 
acceptance,  the  company  said: 

“The  settlement  will  add  more 
than  $3,500,000  to  the  company’s 
costs  in  the  final  year  of  the 
contract.  However,  Pacific  Press 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  enforced  situa¬ 
tion  on  its  staff  and  on  many 
segments  of  the  communities 
served  by  the  newspapers.” 

When  asked  if  the  settlement 
would  mean  an  increase  in  news¬ 


papers  resume; 
up  $1.29  in  71 


paper  prices,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “We  are  still  looking 
into  all  the  angles.” 

The  Sun  now’  sells  for  10 
cents  on  weekdays  and  20  cents 
on  Saturdays.  The  Province 
sells  for  10  cents  weekdays  and 
15  cents  on  Saturdays.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  cost  subscribers  $2.50  a 
month. 

The  two  newspapers,  w'ith  a 
combined  circulation  of  about 
400,000,  suspended  publication 
February  15  after  prolonged 
production  slowdowms  had  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  press  runs. 

Members  of  the  craft  unions 
and  the  guild  established  picket 
lines  around  the  Pacific  Press 
plant  and  the  papers  made  no 
attempt  to  publish. 

Union's  paper  ceases 

Union  members  brought  out 
their  own  newspaper,  the  Ex¬ 
press,  publishing  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  Circu¬ 
lation  hovered  around  the  100  - 
000  mark  at  15  cents  a  copy 
with  proceeds  being  used  to 
boost  strike  benefits. 

The  Express  said  in  its  first 
edition  that  it  w’ould  cease  pub¬ 
lication  once  the  dispute  was 
settled.  It  published  its  final 
edition  Thursday. 

Contempt  of  court  action  by 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  against  three 
mechanical  unions  had  been 
scheduled  for  trial  in  Supreme 
Court  June  8.  The  company  al¬ 
leged  the  printers,  mailers  and 
pressmen  disobeyed  a  court  in¬ 
junction  against  work  slowdown 
tactics  that  had  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  $650,000  in  unrecoverable 
revenue. 

The  company  asked  the  court 
to  seize  the  assets  of  the  unions, 
or  commit  certain  members  to 
jail  for  allegedly  disobeying  the 
injunction.  The  unions  claimed 
the  court  did  not  specify  what 
actions  w’ere  banned. 

The  guild  initiated  grievance 
action  against  Pacific  Press,  al¬ 
leging  that  its  members  were 
wrongfully  laid  off  and  that  the 
company  had  failed  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Ollier  benefits 

In  addition  to  wages  and  the 
key  effective  date  of  November 
1,  the  agreement  provides  for 
improved  vacation  and  pension 
benefits.  Employees  will  receive 
five  weeks  of  vacation  after  20 
years  service,  four  weeks  after 
13  years  starting  iii  November 
this  year,  and  r  weeks  after 
10  years  fror.  November,  1971. 


The  company’s  last  offer  be¬ 
fore  closing  down  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  82  cents  an  hour  over 
25  months.  Printers  and  press¬ 
men  W’ere  making  $170.10  for  a 
37*/2  hour  week.  The  new’  agree¬ 
ment  boosts  the  day  scale  to 
$218.40, 

During  the  Vancouver  new’s- 
papers’  shutdow’n,  prosperity 
brought  problems  to  the  Colum¬ 
bian  at  New’  Westminster.  The 
daily  made  no  effort  to  invade 
the  Vancouver  area  but  its  cir¬ 
culation  jumped  considerably  in 
its  own  areas  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  to  more  than 
40  pages.  The  Columbian  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  paper  being  late, 
and  urged  subscribers  not  to 
blame  the  delivery  boys,  explain¬ 
ing  the  problem  was  being  met 
by  bringing  deadlines  forward 
and  changing  production  sched¬ 
ules. 


Rhode  Island’s 
governor  vetoes 
CATV  limitation 

Providence 

Governor  Licht  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  vetoed  a  bill  that  would 
have  prevented  ow’ners  of  new’s- 
papers  and  commercial  radio 
and  television  stations  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  CATV  license  in 
areas  where  they  have  “substan¬ 
tial  circulation.” 

The  bill  w’as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  28  to  20  vote  and 
by  the  House,  56  to  20.  Propon¬ 
ents  of  the  measure,  including 
small  new’spapers,  argued  that 
it  w’ould  insure  a  broader  ex¬ 
pression  of  views.  At  present, 
the  state’s  only  operating  CATV 
system  is  the  Westerly  Cable 
TV  Inc.,  ow’ned  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Journal  and  Bnlletin  and  op¬ 
erators  of  tw’o  radio  stations. 

Awaits  federal  action 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
the  Journal  Company  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  CATV  li¬ 
cense  anywhere  in  the  state,  but 
outside  firms  could  get  licenses 
here. 

Governor  Licht  said  the  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  overlapping 
ownership  of  CATV  systems 
aw’ait  solution  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Meanwhile  he  said  he  w’ould  ask 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  them. 


Moyers  says 
he’s  leaving 
Newsdaysoon 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Bill  1).  Moyers  notified  the 
staff  of  Newsdai/  this  w’eek  that 
he  w’ill  soon  be  leaving  its  em¬ 
ploy  “as  a  result  of  the  sale.” 
He  referred  to  the  agreement 
that  has  been  reached  whereby 
the  Times  Mirror  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  w’ill  acquire  the 
controlling  interest  (51%)  from 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim. 

Moyers,  w’ho  is  36,  came  here 
as  publisher  early  in  1967  after 
resigning  from  the  White  House 
staff  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  is  a  native  of 
Texas. 

“I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
W’ith  you  and  proud  that  w’hat 
we  have  done  together  has  made 
an  impact,”  Moyers  said  in  a 
message  “to  my  colleagues  at 
New’sday.”  He  did  not  indicate 
what  his  plans  are  but  said  he 
w’ould  take  a  brief  vacation.  It 
has  been  rumored  that  he  may 
take  an  executive  position  w’ith 
a  New  York  City  newspaper. 

Moyers  noted  in  his  .statement 
that  Newsday  had  expanded  its 
staff  and  new’s  coverage,  had 
evolved  a  pioneering  and  popu¬ 
lar  format,  and  had  w’on  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  during  his  time 
at  the  helm. 

“Our  earnings  last  year,”  he 
stated,  “w’ere  the  best  in  New’s- 
day’s  history  and  our  circula¬ 
tion  this  year  has  already 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  more 
than  465,000  sales  for  a  single 
day. 

“We  have  spoken  forcefully 
on  public  issues  and  in  the 
New  sday  tradition  of  three  dec¬ 
ades  we  have  attacked  corrup¬ 
tion  and  complacency  in  both 
parties  and  at  every  level  of 
government,”  he  added. 

“To  have  published  a  new’s- 
paper  beholden  to  no  party, 
ideology  or  interest  group  is  a 
rare  and  rewarding  experience, 
and  I  W’ill  not  soon  forget  either 
the  experience  or  the  people 
W’ho  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  joy  of  it  .  .  .  There  are 
too  few’  new’spapers  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  fearless  inquiry  and  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  work 
for  one  that  has  maintained 
such  a  commitment  for  30 


Campaign  on  buses 

A  circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  New  York  Times 
w'ill  use  rack  cards  in  300  city 
buses  and  outside  posters  on  50 
buses.  It  starts  Wednesday,  May 
20. 
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Specialists  cover  minority 
communities  for  news  media 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Community  News  Service, 
which  covers  New  York  City’s 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  com¬ 
munities  with  its  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  is  complet¬ 
ing  its  first  month  of  regular 
subscription  operation  after 
eight  months’  preparation  and 
dry  runs. 

Daily  delivery  began  April  13, 
with  most  the  city’s  news  or¬ 
ganizations  among  charter  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Actual  delivery  of  the  first 
file  on  a  commercial  basis  rep¬ 
resented  a  major  achievement 
in  the  plan  conceived  by  Philip 
Horton,  director  of  the  Urban 
Reporting  Project  at  the  Center 
for  New  York  City  Affairs  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search.  Horton  was  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Reporter  mag¬ 
azine. 

The  project  is  funded  by 
Ford  Foundation  and  has  of¬ 
fices  at  72  Fifth  Avenue. 

.§200  a  week  fee 

The  top  price  for  CNS  sub¬ 
scribers  is  $200  a  week,  the 
rates  varying  by  categor>^  of 
clients.  Poverty  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  organizations  pay  the 
smallest  fees. 

Those  involved  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  CNS 
were  determined  that  the 
Urban  Reporting  Project  create 
something  permanent.  Horton 
stressed  that  the  service  “be 
firmly  established  as  a  non-pro¬ 
fit  corporation  and  phased  over 
to  control  of  minorities.” 

“This  is  what  excited  the 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  report¬ 
ers”,  Horton  declared  in  point¬ 
ing  out  first  reactions  were  that 
the  plan  was  “too  ambitious,  too 
risky,  and  we  didn’t  see  how  we 
could  recruit  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  reporters. 

“Now  that  it  is  operating, 
CNS  is  becoming  its  own  best 
recruiting  agent.  We  are  getting 
applicants,  some  already  work¬ 
ing  with  the  ‘establishment’ 
press.” 

“We  need  to  get  specialists 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
covering  minority  communities,” 
Horton  added  in  explaining  the 
present  staff  numbers  about  17 
reporters  and  city  room  em¬ 
ployees.  “We  will  be  adding  two 
or  three  more  reporters  by  the 
end  of  June.” 

The  first  signed  contract  for 
the  service  was  received  from 
the  New  York  Times,  which 
bought  tw’o  subscriptions — one 
for  the  news  department  and 


one  for  the  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor,  John  Oakes. 

New  York  Neivs,  Amster¬ 
dam  News,  Manhattan  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  Courier, 
WCBS-TV,  WCBS-Newsradio 
88,  WNBC-TV,  WOR,  and 
WINS  are  among  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  daily  file.  City 
Hall  is  planning  to  take  a  mas¬ 
ter  subscription  with  dropped 
copies  going  to  six  of  the 
Mayor’s  assistants. 

Contacts  on  news  releases 

CNS  delivers  a  daily  ‘Com¬ 
munity  Calendar’  to  subscribers 
in  early  afternoon  for  assign¬ 
ments.  Its  daily  news  file  aver¬ 
aging  five  stories  goes  out  by 
motorcycle  delivery  at  6:30  p.m. 
Each  story  carries  a  list  of  key 
contacts  and  telephone  numbers 
or  addresses.  Top  paying  clients 
also  have  access  to  CNS  Ref¬ 
erence  Service,  a  comprehensive 
cross-index  of  community  or¬ 
ganizations  and  leaders  with  ad¬ 
dresses  and  phone  numbers. 

The  Community  Calendar  re¬ 
sulted  from  meetings  with  news 
executives  who  complained  that 
they  got  news  of  minority  com¬ 
munity  events  too  late,  often 
wnth  misdirections. 

Staff  recruitment  for  the  news 
service  began  last  June  with 
training  sessions,  dry  runs,  and 
establishing  beats  and  contacts. 
Samples  went  to  limited  groups 
who  agreed  to  criticize  and  make 
suggestions.  Horton  originally 
thought  it  would  take  a  full  year 
before  the  service  could  operate 
commercially,  but  the  staff  made 
it  three  months  ahead  of  that 
time,  following  receipt  of  the 
non-profit  incorporation  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

First  big  scoop 

The  newspapers  are  treating 
the  file  like  AP  local,  although 
some  smaller  papers  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  CNS  dateline.  CNS’s 
first  scoop,  Horton  pointed  out, 
was  the  controversy  over  the 
University  Settlement  House 
award  to  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Editor  of  CNS  is  George 
Barner,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  and  for  12  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Amsterdam 
News.  Barner  noted  that  the 
idea  of  using  a  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  staff  in  producing  a  pro¬ 
fessional  product  on  a  daily 
basis  became  essentially  a  train¬ 
ing  problem. 

As  CNS  has  gotten  more  ex¬ 
posure,  Barner  said  they  have 


gotten  applications  from  more 
experienced  people. 

“There  is  nothing  to  equal  a 
professional  reporter  but  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reporter,”  the  editor 
declared,  adding  he  wants  to 
see  more  professional  reporters 
in  minority  communities  with 
time  to  get  a  story.  He  stressed 
the  word  time. 

“I  am  optimistic.  We  have 
made  allowances,  but  the  sub¬ 
scribers  aren’t  going  to  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  us.  There  has  been 
a  sizeable  turnover  as  we 
weeded  out  those  W'ho  couldn’t 
cut  it. 

Staff  of  professionals 

“With  all  the  best  will  in  the 
w'orld,  you  can’t  create  a  re¬ 
porter  overnight.  He  can  know 
about  the  community,  but  if  he 
has  no  concept  of  journal¬ 
ism  .  .  .”  Barner  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “What  ideally  I  want 
is  a  staff  of  professionals  in¬ 
timately  knowledgeable  about 
minority  communities.” 

Barner  said  the  cost  of  news 
gathering  operations  is  the  serv¬ 
ice’s  biggest  problem,  with  de¬ 
livery  costs  second. 

Donald  A.  Allan,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  and  a  former  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  ex¬ 
plained  that  following  the  4:30 
daily  deadline  the  overnight  file 
is  delivered  by  motorcycle  to 
major  media  clients. 

“Sunday  papers  are  making 
good  use  of  feature  materials, 
especially  the  Sunday  News  in 


its  special  neighborhood  sec¬ 
tions,”  Allan  commented. 

Working  with  the  city  room 
and  directing  special  projects 
is  Bernard  Eismann,  former 
newspaper  and  television  re¬ 
porter. 

James  Robinson,  assistant  ed¬ 
itor,  was  formerly  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  of  the  South 
Brooklyn  Community  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  David  Diaz,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal. 

Robinson  explained  that  the 
service  had  to  establish  its 
credibility  with  the  people  of  the 
minority  communities  and  with 
the  media.  Community  people 
demanded  to  know,  “What  is 
CNS;  are  you  spies;  what  are 
you  going  to  do  wth  this?”  And 
the  media  people  were  not  sure 
we  could  put  out  a  professional 
product  without  being  advocates, 
he  added. 

Other  cities  interested  ^ 

“There  w’ere  periods  when  we 
were  dowm.  But  now  that  we 
can  see  results  .  .  .”  Robinson 
smiled  as  he  noted  that  report¬ 
ers  happily  make  photo  copies 
of  stories  used  by  the  media 
and  take  them  home.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  were  no  prece¬ 
dents  for  this  type  of  operation. 

The  project  is  continuing  its 
media  workshops  for  community 
and  neighborhood  leaders  meet¬ 
ing  with  key  new^s  people. 

Horton  has  rceived  queries 
from  other  cities  with  questions 
about  a  similar  regional  and 
perhaps  national  service.  The 
director  smiled  and  said  the  an- 
.swer  is  “Yes,  if  it  is  successful 
in  its  first  year  or  two.” 


Samples  from  CNS  news  file 

Computer  calls  Brooklyn  veteran  “dead”,  cuts  off  his  VA 
check. 

City’s  hospital  leaders  warned  by  Brooklyn  health  care  ac¬ 
tivist  of  impending  conflict  over  community  participation  in 
health  services. 

Fire  coverage  available,  but  ghetto  businesses  still  can’t 
get  glass  or  theft  insurance — survey  of  business  men,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  organizations  and  insurance  brokers  in 
Harlem. 

Brownsville  poverty  agency  demands  seats  on  hospital 
board. 

Planners  of  school  complex  in  East  New  York  reject 
charges  of  takeover  by  “black  separatists”. 

Mother  of  10  digs  in  for  long  stay  in  vacant  apartment  in 
Columbia  University  building. 

West  Side  school  holds  out  for  Puerto  Rican  principal. 

400  Brooklyn  seniors  win  college  scholarships. 

Para-professional  career  advancement  program,  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  is  first  to  be  com¬ 
munity  controlled. 

Fund  cut  curtails  two  special  New  York  Public  Library 
projects  in  Harlem  and  the  South  Bronx. 
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Phone  system  saves 
city  room  leg  work 


In  covering  the  news,  the 
typical  reporter  makes  heavy 
demands  on  two  of  the  most 
complicated  computers  in  the 
world.  One  is  his  own  brain, 
which  is  more  complex  than  any 
man-made  computer;  the  other 
is  the  nationwide  telephone 
communications  network,  which, 
as  computers  go,  is  surpassed 
in  complexity  only  by  the  human 
brain. 

When  the  Florida  Times- 
JJnion  and  Jncksoni'ille  Journal, 
Jacksonville,  Florida’s  morning 
and  evening  newspapers,  moved 
to  spacious  new  offices,  they 
streamlined  their  phone  system 
dramatically. 

The  new  system,  called  CEN¬ 
TREX  II,  gives  each  reporter 
what  is,  in  effect,  an  individual 
line,  like  his  home  phone,  but 
with  many  added  advantages. 
The  biggest  advantage  is  that 
the  reporter  can  dial  outgoing 
calls  and  receive  incoming  calls 
without  the  assistance  of  a 
switchboard  attendant.  This 
eliminates  delays  and  reduces 
the  chance  of  an  incoming  call 
being  lost.  Each  reporter  has 
his  own  number — an  unlisted 
number  that  he  can  give  to  his 
contacts. 

The  phones  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  are  arranged  in  a  special 


A  similar  feature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  called  “call  pick-up.”  If 
a  reporter  has  just  left  his 
desk  for  a  moment  when  the 
phone  rings,  anyone  else  in  the 
area  can  dial  a  special  number 
and  pick  up  the  absent  report¬ 
er’s  call. 

“Reporters  can  also  transfer 
calls  without  help  from  the 
switchboard  attendant,”  says 
Mr.  Calfee.  “For  instance, 
many  calls  come  into  the  city 
desk  because  the  callers  aren’t 
sure  what  department  they 
want.  By  just  dialing  a  few 
numbers,  we  can  transfer  these 
calls  to  the  sports  desk,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  or  some¬ 
where  else,  without  going 
through  the  switchboard.” 

The  two  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
tension  phones  in  such  key  lo¬ 
cations  as  city  hall,  the  court 
houses  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Reporters  covering  these 
beats  can  have  their  calls  for¬ 
warded  automatically  to  these 
extensions.  Temporary  exten¬ 
sions  can  also  be  set  up  at  spe¬ 
cial  locations,  such  as  at  the 
Gator  Bowl  to  cover  sports 
events  and  at  the  election  super¬ 
visor’s  office  on  election  night. 
These  extensions  have  the  same 
features  as  the  other  phones  in 


Every  reporter  In  the  Jackiony'ille  Journal'i  news  room  has  his  own 
phone  number — an  unlisted  number  that  he  can  give  his  contacts. 
If  a  call  comes  in  for  a  reporter  while  he's  away  from  his  desk, 
anyone,  else  in  the  news  room  can  pack  up  his  cal!  by  just  dialing  a 
special  code.  If  the  reporter's  going  to  be  away  from  his  desk  for 
any  length  of  time,  he  can  have  his  calls  forwarded  automatically  to 
the  city  desk.  Here  City  Editor  Dick  Bussard  handles  one  of  the  calls. 


the  CENTREX  system. 

The  reporters  can  also  set  up 
conference  calls  without  special 
assistance.  This  is  particularly 
advantageous  if  a  reporter 
wants  to  keep  a  caller  on  the 
line  while  he  checks  something 
out  with  someone  else. 

“Conference  calls  are  a  big 
help  when  you’re  setting  up 
photo  assignments,”  says  Mrs. 


Jessie- Lynne  Kerr,  staff  writer 
for  the  Tioies-Uuiou.  “I  can 
call  the  person  who’s  going  to 
be  in  the  picture  and  then  add 
the  photo  department  onto  the 
call.  Then  the  three  of  us  can 
set  a  time  and  date.  The  whole 
thing  can  be  done  with  a  single 
phone  call.” 

Before  changing  to  CEN- 
(Conthiiied  on  page  ‘,^A) 


“hunting”  order.  If  a  particular 
reporter’s  line  is  busy,  the  caller 
doesn’t  just  get  a  busy  signal. 
Instead,  the  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  tries  another  phone.  If, 
for  instance,  the  sports  editor’s 
line  is  busy,  the  system  might 
try  the  assistant  sports  editor’s 
line  next  and  failing  there,  try 
the  phone  of  one  of  the  sports 
writers.  The  particular  hunting 
order  is  worked  out  by  the  re¬ 
porters  involved. 

With  CENTREX  II,  the  re¬ 
porters  can  also  “forward”  calls. 
For  example,  when  a  reporter 
on  the  Times-Viiion  staff  leaves 
the  newsroom  to  cover  a  story, 
he  can  dial  a  three-digit  code 
and  have  all  his  calls  forwarded 
automatically  to  the  city  desk. 
During  the  afternoon  when  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  Times- 
VnioH  staffers  are  out  of  the 
office,  the  calls  from  all  of  the 
unmanned  phones  can  be  an¬ 
swered  right  at  the  city  desk. 

“This  saves  a  lot  of  footsteps 
and  prevents  calls  from  being 
lost,”  notes  Times-Uniou  City 
Editor  Don  Calfee.  “We  can 
handle  everything  from  one 
one  desk.  Later  when  the  re¬ 
porters  come  back  in  they  can 
cancel  the  ‘forwarding’  just  by 
dialing  three  digits.” 


Four  years  of  Fol  law: 
is  secrecy  gap  widened? 


By  John  R.  Reynolds 

Four  years  ago  this  coming 
July  Fourth,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  declared  on  signing 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  “I  have  always  believed 
that  freedom  of  information  is 
so  vital  that  only  the  national 
security,  not  the  desire  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  or  private  citizens, 
should  determine  when  it  must 
be  restricted.” 

Yet,  since  that  time — 

•  Congressman  John  Moss, 
1)-Calif.,  has  declared  somewhat 
apologetically  that  “there  just 
has  not  been  enough  time”  for 
Congress  to  know  what  the 
courts  are  going  to  do  with  the 
law,  and  his  own  interest  in  the 
freedom  of  information  cause 
seems  to  be  dwindling. 

•  Consumer  crusader  Ralph 
Nader  has  declared,  “Govern¬ 


With  the  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Fol  law  just 
t  all  levels  in  around  the  corner,  it  might  be 
have  violated  a  good  time  to  review  whether 
and  routinely  the  law  is  working  to  close  the 
se  and  specific  “information  gap”  between  the 
Fol  law.  These  federal  government  and  the  peo- 
come  so  regu-  pie  it  is  supposed  to  serve, 
such  cynicism 

sly  block  citizen  Effort  gw's  back  to  1934 
nd  participation  D-Calif., 

„  ,  ,  came  to  Washington  as  a  fresh- 

nan  Bob  Phdps,  representative  in  1954  he 

tea  Washington  ^  ^ 

as  claimed  news- 

nning  to  use  t  e  ^entatives  could  not  get  infor- 
lore,  w  1  e  ot  er  j^^tion  from  the  federal  bureau- 
say  the  law  IS  cracy  by  simply  asking  for  it. 

_ _  When  he  became  a  subcom- 

dds,  a  graduate  mittee  chairman  in  1955,  he  be- 
Communication  intensive  investigation 

The  American  government  secrecy  in  the 
Washington,  has  Eisenhower  Administration, 
atch  on  the  Fol  From  1955  to  1960,  with  gener- 
(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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ment  officials  at  all  levels  in 
many  agencies  have  violated 
systematically  and  routinely 
both  the  purpose  and  specific 
provision  of  the  Fol  law.  These 
violations  have  come  so  regu¬ 
larly  and  with  such  cynicism 
that  they  seriously  block  citizen 
understanding  and  participation 
in  government.” 

•  Newspaperman  Bob  Phelps, 
New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  editor,  has  claimed  news¬ 
papers  are  beginning  to  use  the 
law  more  and  more,  while  other 
newspapermen  say  the  law  is 
simply  no  help  to  them. _ 

John  R.  Reynolds,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Communication 
Department  at  The  American 
University  in  Washington,  has 
kept  a  close  watch  on  the  Fol 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

W  hat  evidence  is  there  that  advertisers  and  agencies,  as  well  as  vieivers,  are  becoming  disenchanted 
with  television? — Edward  H.  Meyer,  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 


In  the  area  of  audience  disaffection,  concrete  signs  as  yet  are 
few.  The  numbers  are  still  there.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  miraculous  medium,  audiences  are  not  growing.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  for  down-the-road  concern. 

However,  it  is  in  the  area  of  advertiser  and  agency  support  that 
we  see  the  real  problem  developing. 

Once  again,  the  numbers  don’t  reflect  it  yet.  Dollars  invested  in 
TV  are  holding  up.  But  all  changes  in  action  begin  with  changes 
in  attitude.  And  advertiser  attitudes  are  changing — as  small  in¬ 
dividual  changes  in  the  medium  prompt  serious  questioning  by 
heretofore  fervent  advertising  supporters. 

It  all  began — but  only  began — with  simple  economics  and  the 
resulting  interplay  of  action  and  reaction  by  networks  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  just  four  years,  the  average  nighttime  cost  per  minute  rose 
ISVf,  a  significant  increase.  But  even  more  significant:  the  grow'th 
in  television  homes  over  this  same  period  was  only  9%  ..  .  not 
enough  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  buying  time.  The  end  result 
has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  cost  per  thousand  averaging  about 
7%. 

But  that’s  not  the  real  problem.  It  just  created  the  problem. 
Because,  as  we  saw  unit  costs  and  cost  per  thousand  figures  going 
up,  we  (advertisers  and  their  agencies)  took  ceilain  steps  to  com¬ 
bat  this  problem. 

First  came  the  move  to  30-second  spots  as  opposed  to  60’s. 

After  all  if,  as  research  seemed  to  indicate,  30’s  offered  60  per 
cent  of  the  effectiveness  of  60’s  at  half  the  price — why  then  the 
spot  dollar  was  working  20  per  cent  harder.  The  result?  In  1966, 
only  479r  of  all  the  prime  time  commercials  were  30  seconds  or 
shorter.  Today,  80%  of  today’s  prime  time  spots  run  30  seconds 
or  less.  The  other  result:  more  clutter. 

Advertisers  also  reacted  by  moving  dramatically  into  “scatter” 
or  “participation”  buying,  and  gave  up  sponsorships.  Today,  less 
than  eight  out  of  100  are  sponsors. 

Network  reaction  in  turn  was  swift.  In  1965,  a  commerical  was 
an  island  of  communication  in  an  hour-long  program.  Today,  com¬ 
petitors  often  share  that  same  hour,  and  at  times  only  ten  minutes 
separate  messages.  The  result?  Loss  of  product  protection. 

Then,  people  began  to  complain  that  the  programs  were  in¬ 
terrupted  too  often  by  the  commercials.  With  the  netwoi’ks’  en¬ 
couragement,  the  NAB  changed  their  code  to  allow  clustering  of 
commercials.  The  result?  Programs  aren’t  interrupted  as  often. 
Neither  are  the  commercials. 

These  four  developments,  caused  by  the  simple  economics  of 
doing  business,  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of  33%,  in  just  four 
years,  in  the  number  of  prime  time  messages. 


Taken  singly  each  change,  each  network  action  and  advertiser 
reaction,  seems  like  a  fairly  minor  matter.  But  as  we  all  know,  a 
sufficient  number  of  changes  in  degree  can  add  up  to  a  change  in 
kind.  I  suggest  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  changes  in 
commercial  television  has  been  to  bring  about  a  negative  change 
in  its  verj'  character  as  an  advertising  medium. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  statistical  evidence  to  suggest,  in¬ 
deed  .  .  .  the  golden  goose  that  was  TV  is  beginning  to  lay  some 
pretty  leaden  eggs  for  advertisers. 

Take  recall  scores.  Though  we  don’t  believe  that  they  are  the 
most  sensitive  barometer  of  advertising  effectiveness,  they  do  at 
least  suggest  whether  commercials  are  getting  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  readings  on  recent  recall  research  are  universally 
negative.  They  range  from  the  48  per  cent  decrease  in  recall  scores 
tracked  over  the  past  nine  years  by  a  large  advertiser  to  our 
own  agency  test  experience  for  all  brands:  we  have  seen  television 
recall  drop  an  average  of  27  per  cent  in  just  three  years. 

To  see  what  these  numbers  mean  to  advertisers,  we  have  to 
add  the  increasing  costs  of  television  to  the  equation.  In  1965,  in 
nighttime  and  advertiser  was  paying  an  average  of  $4.10  to  reach 
1000  homes,  and  some  35%  of  these  homes  were  able  to  recall  his 
commercial  when  measured.  Today,  cost  per  thousand  increases 
are  only  7%  above  1965  .  .  .  but  that  isn’t  the  criteria.  Because 
if  we  w'ant  to  get  the  same  number  of  homes  recalling  commer¬ 
cials  in  1969,  as  we  did  in  1965,  we  have  to  pay  a  cost  per  thousand 
increase  of  45%  over  1965  .  .  .  simply  because  commercial  recall 
has  fallen  off  so  precipitously. 

If  advertisers  believe,  as  we  do,  that  attitude  shifts  and  changes 
in  buying  behavior  are  better  measures  than  recall  of  advertising 
performance — than  the  signs  are  just  as  bad. 

One  advertiser  has  just  compared  magazines  and  television  in 
tenns  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vehicle  measuring  sales  advances, 
attitude  and  trial  after  advertising  in  both  types  of  media.  He 
found  that  magazines  and  television  were  “equally  effective  as  a 
selling  vehicle,” 

My  own  research  people  tell  me  that  clutter  is  such  a  problem 
that  they  are  now  having  great  difficulty  in  picking  up  any  at¬ 
titude  shifts  at  all  in  our  on-the-air  tests. 

Finally,  is  the  way  consumers  are  demonstrating  their  disaf¬ 
fection  with  the  average  commercial  break — by  simply  leaving  the 
set.  In  early  days,  between  1961  and  1963,  it  was  normal  to  lose 
an  average  of  15-18%  of  our  audience  automatically  when  the 
commercials  came  on.  Our  latest  information  indicates  that  last 
year,  when  commercials  interrupted  the  program,  an  average  of 
*27%  of  the  people  had  left  us  before  we  even  got  on  the  air.  Some¬ 
times  the  departures  ran  as  high  as  50%. 


In  general,  ichat  do  netvspapers  offer  in  the  ivay  of  availabilities,  distribution  options  to  adver¬ 
tisers  interested  in  running  preprinted  sections? — Bureau  of  Advertising;,  ANPA. 


Nearly  all  daily  newspapers  will  distribute  preprinted  adver¬ 
tising  sections  from  retail  advertisers  on  at  least  one  day  of  the 
week,  according  to  findings  of  a  study  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  Bureau  found  that  99%  of  the  responding  newspapers 
accept  preprints  on  at  least  one  day  of  the  week  and  there  was 
only  one  paper  that  lid  not  accept  preprints  on  any  day. 

The  Bureau  sent  questionnaires  to  the  advertising  directors  of 
100  new'spapers  to  compile  the  information.  It  received  responses 
from  93  ad  directors  representing  98  newspapers.  The  sample 
was  selected  to  be  representative  of  newspapers  with  daily  cir¬ 
culations  of  10,000  and  more. 

Preprints  are  accepted  by  67%  of  the  newspapers  on  every 
day  of  the  week.  Smaller  size  newspapers  rather  than  large  cir¬ 
culations  are  more  likely  to  permit  preprints  each  day  of  the 
week.  For  example,  22%  of  the  papers  accepting  preprints  daily 
had  circulations  running  from  10,000  to  24,999;  18%  were  in  the 
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50,000  to  99,999  class  and  12%  had  circulations  of  over  500,000. 

On  the  average  weekday,  78%  of  the  newspapers  accept  one  or 
more  preprints.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  papers  pennit  only 
one  preprinted  section  per  average  weekday;  12%  accept  two; 
11%  take  three,  and  12%  have  no  limit. 

For  Sunday  editions,  however,  62%  of  the  newspapers  accept 
more  than  three  preprints  and  28%  have  no  limit  on  the  number. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  tbe  respondents  offer  advertisers  less  than 
full  run  distribution,  34%  do  not.  Among  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  100,000  and  over,  81%  accept  limited  distribution 
while  with  papers  of  under  100,000  circulations,  50%  offer  the 
service. 

Of  those  newspapers  offering  less  than  full  run  distribution, 
59%  do  it  by  “broad  coverage  area”  and  39%  by  “pre-detennined 
parts  of  a  coverage  area.”  Other  methods  mentioned  were:  in¬ 
dividual  truck  route,  14%;  carrier  by  route,  12%  and  other  means, 
29%. 
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Ton  of  promotion  yields  58  award  winners 


Ry  Ceorfie  W  ilt 

Starting  with  more  than  a  ton 
of  examples  of  the  best  promo¬ 
tion,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  efforts  of  North  American 
newspapers,  nine  panels  of 
judges  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to 
pick  the  winners  of  Editor  & 
Pl'BLiSHiat’s  Both  annual  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Awards  Com¬ 
petition. 

After  three  days  of  elimina¬ 
tion  in  cities  on  both  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts,  the  judging 
panels  selected  19  First  Prize 
winners  and  awarded  39  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  to  entries  from 
40  different  newspapers  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Actually,  the  judging  of  the 
competition  was  a  tale  of  three 
cities.  Print  promotion  entries 
were  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  Hy  Clark  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  Publi.shing  Co.  tran.sshipped 
the  exhibits  to  Vancouver.  In 
the  city  where  the  INPA’s  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  opens 
this  week  (May  17-20)  24 

judges  from  Vancouver-area 
advertising,  publishing,  research 
and  p.r.  firms  spent  two  days 
culling  the  field  at  the  offices  of 
the  Vancouver  Real  Estate 
Board.  Entries  mounted  on 
hoards,  in  scrapbooks  and  port¬ 
folios  filled  tables,  lined  the 
walls,  and  overflowed  onto  the 
floor  of  the  judging  room,  as  the 
experts  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  made  their  selections. 

On  the  opposite  coast,  a  panel 
of  three  top  advertising  agency 
media  executives  and  three  au¬ 
dio-visual  experts  i)articipated 
in  a  mini-film  festival,  viewing 
entries  in  the  competition’s 
audio-visual  jiresentations  class¬ 
ification  at  the  New  York  .Ath¬ 
letic  Club. 

12  »<>ii  more  llian  one 

.Awards  are  presented  in  10 
classifications  in  the  competition 
sponsored  by  E&P  since  1932, 
with  First  Prize  plaques  and 
certificates  of  merit  awarded 
for:  trade  paper  advertising 
promotion,  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion,  advertising  pres¬ 
entations,  audio-visual  presenta¬ 
tions,  retail  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  classified  promotion,  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  circulation  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  public  relations 
and  community  service,  and 
newspaper  research.  Separate 
categories  in  each  classification 
are  included  in  the  competition 
for  newspapers  with  circulations 
over  100,000,  and  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  100,000. 

Twelve  newspapers  won  more 


than  one  award,  with  the  Snii 
Rafael  (Calif.)  hidejiendetit- 
Joanial  getting  the  judges’  nod 
for  six  awards,  four  First 
Prizes  and  two  Certificates  of 
Merit.  Ray  Mount  Rogers,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  won  more 
prizes  this  year  than  any  en¬ 
trant  in  the  competition  since 
1934. 

The  Rassaic-CUftoti  (N.J.) 
Hernld-Xeirs  and  the  Den 
Moi)ies  Register  &  Tribune  won 
three  awards  each.  Winning  two 
awards  were  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  \’eir  York  Times,  Christian. 
Science  Monitor,  Boston  Globe, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Post,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Judging  was  based  on  crea¬ 
tivity  and  uniqueness  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  ideas,  execution  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  idea,  and 
results.  Judges  used  a  point  sys¬ 
tem,  giving  entries  credit  for 
idea,  copy,  design,  graphics,  and 
other  factors. 

.All  of  the  entries,  including 
the  award  winners,  will  be  on 
display  throughout  the  4()th  an¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association,  May  17-20,  at  the 
Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada.  Winners  of  First 


Prize  plaques  will  participate  in 
a  roundtable  session,  “The  Be.st 
of  the  Best,”  describing  their 
entries,  and  telling  the  confer¬ 
ence  background  information  on 
their  award-winning  exhibits, 
immediately  following  the 
Awards  Luncheon. 

The  awards  will  be  pres^'nted 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  E&P,  and  George 
Wilt,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  promotion  manager,  at  an 
Awards  Luncheon  on  Monday, 
May  18. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  award- 
winner  in  the  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  classification  was  a 
complete  campaign  of  double¬ 
truck  ads  in  full  color  promot¬ 
ing  the  Tribune’s  readership  and 
the  editorial  product.  The  San 
Rafael  hidependen  t  -  Jon  niaTs 
trade  paper  winner  was  a  series 
of  small-space  ads  promoting 
Marin  County  as  the  “Bounty 
County.” 

Strangely,  the  First  Prize 
winner  in  the  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  classification 
wasn’t  sent  by  mail.  A  campaign 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  sent 
martini  cocktails  to  a  selected 
list,  by  messenger,  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  brochure,  “Have  a 
drink  on  us.”  The  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times’  winner  in  the 
mail  classification  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  a  “June  Bride”  edition. 

In  the  .Advertising  Presenta¬ 


tions  category,  the  Sew  York 
Sews  entry  promoting  a  special 
Sunday  rotogravure  .supplement, 
“Four  Star  Foods”  took  First 
Prize,  while  the  San  Rafael  en¬ 
try  promoted  the  automotive 
classification. 

Film  fcKli^al 

Judging  of  the  audio-visual 
presentations  category  in  New 
York  saw  a  panel  of  three  top 
agency  media  men,  Roger  Clapp, 
Rumrill-Hoyt;  Henry  Katz, 
Lennen  &  Newell,  and  Thurman 
Pierce  Jr,  J.  Walter  Thomp.son 
joining  with  three  audio-visual 
experts.  The  agency  executives 
considered  copy  and  data  con¬ 
tent  of  the  pre.sentations,  while 
Steve  Sohmer,  Bureau  of  Adver- 
ti.sing  creative  director,  Tom 
Clemente,  Bureau  art  director, 
and  Dan  Cassell,  president  of 
Comart  Associates,  evaluated 
the  creative  and  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  entries.  The  submis¬ 
sions  required  a  wide  variety  of 
equipment,  ranging  from  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projectors,  to  .slide 
and  stripfilm  machines  and 
desktop  viewers,  tape  recorders 
and  record  players. 

The  panel  was  unanimous  in 
its  selection  of  First  Prize  to  the 
Boston  Globe  for  a  low-key  pres¬ 
entation,  “Boston  Today,”  using 
a  strip-film  with  narration  on 
an  l.p.  record.  Both  Certificates 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


HELPING  UNPACK  more  than  a  ton  of  entries  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  35th  Annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Awards  Competition  is 
pretty  Janice  K4cLean,  New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian. 
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Award 
W  inners 


35th  Annual 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 


presented  at  the  40th  Annual  Conference 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
Vancouver,  B.  C,,  May  18,  1970 


Classification  I — Trade  Paper  Advertising  Promotion 
( with  over-l<)(l,t)<)0  cir(‘itl(itio)i) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Dallas  Times-Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Christian  Science  Monitor 

(Xetusimpcrs  with  inider-10<i,000  circiflatio)i) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 

Classification  2 — ^Direct  Mail  Advertising  Promotion 
(Xewspoiiers  with  orer-lOO, <)<)<)  circulntion) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Dallas  Times-Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(\ews papers  with  a)ider-l()(),00<)  circulatioti) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Mateo  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 

Classification  3 — Advertising  Presentations 
( S'ewspa tiers  with  over-lOO, ()<)()  cireulatiott) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  York  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Christian  Science  Monitor 

( Xewspapers  with  ii}ider-10(t,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Passaic  Herald-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 

Classification  A — Audio-visual  Presentations 
(Xewspapers  with  orer-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Boston  Globe 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Classification  5 — Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
(Xewspapers  with  orer-lU(),t)00  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Toledo  Blade 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(Xewspapers  with  nnder-1 00,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Sacramento  Union 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
Certificate  of  Merit  Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune 


Classification  6 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 

(Xewspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent  Press-Telegram 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Denver  Post 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(Xewsjiapers  tcith  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

Classification  7 — Circulation  Promotion 

(Xewspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  Times 

Certificate  of  Merit:  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

(Xewspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Belleville  (Ont.)  Intelligencer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 

Classification  8 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

(Xewspaiiers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 
Certificate  of  ^lerit:  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

(Xewspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-New’s 

Classification  9 — Public  Relations/  Community  Service 

(Xewspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  South  Bend  Tribune 
Cei’tificate  of  Merit:  Phoenix  Gazette 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Loui.sville  Couriei’-.Journal 

(Xewspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Rafael  Independent- Journal 


Classification  10 — Research 
(Xewspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Boston  Globe 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 


(Xewspapers  with  nnder-100,000  circulation) 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald  and  Ne^vs 
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AGENCY  EXECS  from  Vancouver  judge  both  Trade  Paper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Direct  Mail  classifications.  From  left,  Colin  Hempsall, 
MacLaren  Advertising;  Ted  Bethune,  VP/Art  Director.  Cockfield 
Brown  &  Co.;  and  Dave  Cattun,  president,  David  Catton  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Ltd. 


Winners  in  direct  mail  category 


I969's  best  trade  paper  advertising 


Circulation  carrier  classification  prize  winners 

EXAMINING  CIRCULATION  ENTRIES  are  Dale  Drake,  Longview, 
Wash.,  secretary-treasurer.  Pacific  Northwest  ICMA;  Ron  Grierson, 
circulation  manager.  New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian;  and 
Audrey  Mothamley,  James  Lovick  Ltd. 
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CARRIER  PROMOTIONS  are  checked  by  the  experts.  From  left, 
Stewart  Kidd,  circulation  manager,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times;  Frank 
Edwards,  circulation  director,  Vancouver  Sun;  and  Carl  Schrogel, 
Seattle  Times,  ICMA  president. 


Circulation  promotion  award  winners 


RESEARCH  ENTRIES  in  EiP's  Promotion  Awards  Competition  get 
a  thorough  examination  from  the  judges.  Selecting  the  winners  are 
(I.  to  r.)  W.  B.  Watts,  president.  Watts  Marketing  Research  Ltd.; 
Fin  Anthony,  VP,  Foster,  Young,  Ross,  Anthony  and  Associations 
Ltd.;  and  Peter  Forward,  Regional  Marketing  Surveys. 


Presented  E&P  awards  for  newspaper  research 


SELECTING  THE  WINNERS  in  the  Public  Relations/Community 
Service  classification  in  E&P's  35th  annual  Promotion  Awards  Com¬ 
petition  are  Doug  Smith,  president,  Doug  Smith  &  Co.;  Bill  Meikle- 
john,  manager.  Public  Relations  Services;  and  Chris  Crombie,  James 
Lovick  Ltd. 


Award  winners 


lie  service  programs 


% 


all-around 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADMEN  from  Vancouver  judged  the  retail 
advertising  promotion  classification.  From  left,  Ian  McLeod,  Wood¬ 
wards  Stores  Ltd.;  Ross  Watson,  Eaton's;  and  Joe  Peterson,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  Bay. 


Retail  advertising  promotion  award  winners 


PICKING  THE  WINNERS  from  entries  in  the  Classified  Advertising 
Promotion  category  are,  (I.  to  r.j  Jim  MacDonald,  advertising 
director.  Block  Brothers;  Jim  Gardiner,  classified  manager,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun;  and  John  Mansell,  account  executive,  James  Lovick  Ltd. 


Top  classified  advertising  compaigns 


Q 
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Where  men  have  the  habit  of 
liberty,  the  press  will  continue  to 
be  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen*” 

...Sir  Winston  Churchill 


Francisco  CCljroniclc 


New  team’s 
play  shapes 
capital  daily 

By  Camphell  Wat8<>n 

Sacramknto,  Calif. 

A  new  news  team  is  expand¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  Sncra- 
metito  Vtiion,  morning  daily 
purchased  just  four  years  ago 
by  Copley  Newspapers  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  massive  daily  and 
Sunday  product. 

The  current  emphasis  is  on 
local  politics,  a  stress  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of 
this  119-year-old  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  California’s  capital. 

The  regroui)ing  of  leaders  as¬ 
sembled  under  the  direction  of 
Carlyle  Reed  at  the  time  of  the 
1966  ownership  change  was 
necessitated  by  the  death  last 
Octol)er  of  James  Anderson,  the 
Union’s  editor.  In  an  interim 
Reed  assumed  the  post  of  editor 
as  well  as  publisher. 

The  top  trio 

The  advancement  of  Peter  J. 
Hayes  from  the  executive  edi- 
torshij)  to  editor  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson  Yohn  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  feature  the 
transition.  Robert  M.  Carney 
continues  as  managing  editor. 

(Note:  Due  to  a  printer’s  er¬ 
ror,  the  E&P  International 
Year  Book  for  1970  incorrectly 
lists  William  J.  Woestendiek  as 
editor  of  the  Union.) 

Yohn,  formerly  with  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Ti)iieif  and  the 
Ilakeritfield  (Calif.)  ('aliforvian 
and  long  a  meml)er  of  the  San 
Beruardino  (Calif.)  Snn  organ¬ 
ization,  is  unique  as  “a  com¬ 
bination  man”  in  a  top  sjwt.  He 
is  chief  editorial  writer  as  well 
as  cartoonist. 

These  dual  cajjabilities  were 
put  to  full  use  when  the  Union 


PKOVIDENCR 


JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


decided  to  advocate  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Sheriff  Misterly,  facing 
three  opponents  in  the  current 
primary  race.  The  endorsement 
announcement  brought  in  142 
letters  in  two  days.  The  cam¬ 
paign  linking  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  by  “Jeff”  Yohn,  continues. 

While  Carney’s  regular 
chores  are  direction  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  news¬ 
room,  the  former  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  newsman  also 
has  displayed  multiple  skills. 

A  prone  example  is  his  spe¬ 
cial  Far  West  analy.sis  for  the 
tabloid.  Blacks  in  America,  a 
16-page  tabloid  which  contained 
no  advertising  copy  of  any 
kind. 

This  featured  the  1.5  articles 
written  by  Edgar  A.  Toppin 
and  copyrighted  by  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society. 
Distribution  here  was  by  Copley 
News  Serv’ice. 

The  Union’s  tabloid  covers 
displayed  two  full  cov'er  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  by  Hale 
Woodruff  and  Charles  Alston, 
who  were  commissioned  to  do 
the  art  depicting  California 
Negro  history. 

Recent  Union  features  also 
included  a  local  series  on  night 
life  in  an  adjacent  county.  This 
was  written  by  Paul  Merz.  The 
opener  ran  to  three-quarters  of 
a  page. 

Reaction  to  the  series 
caused  Hayes  to  observe  that 
editorship  of  a  daily  “is  one 
big  .step  closer  to  readers.” 
Now  48,  he  was  San  Francisco 
bureau  manager  of  UPl  before 
joining  the  Union.  A  new  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  provides  a  whole  new 
skill,  said  the  editor  whose  for¬ 
mer  experience  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  news  wire  association 
work. 

While  the  news  chips  are  fly¬ 
ing  here,  Hayes  declared  no 
radical  changes  are  planned. 

“We’re  just  trying  to  make 
the  paper  more  interesting,”  he 
explained. 

N.  J.  a<l  papers 
appoint  director 

Jerome  H.  Enis  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Newspapers  of  New 
Jersey,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Leo  Ritt,  president. 
The  association  is  comprised  of 
.39  free-distribution  newspapers 
in  the  state. 

Herbert  George  Associates,  a 
l)ublic  relations  Arm  headed  by 
Enis,  will  be  responsible  for 
management  of  the  association. 

A  University  of  Maryland 
journalism  graduate,  Enis  was 
a  newspaper  editor  prior  to  en¬ 
tering  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


LeVs  You  and  Him  Fight 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSISTENCE:  From  a  newsmag¬ 
azine,  where,  it  is  i-eported,  they  write,  rewrite,  and  re¬ 
write,  and  edit,  edit,  edit:  “Actually,”  insists  Galella,  “the 
maid  wasn’t  that  helpful.  She  confused  me  as  often  as 
she  helped.”  Galella  insists  he  has  certain  scruples.  “1 
like  to  make  the  stars  look  beautiful,”  he  insists. 

This  quotation  exemplifies  one  aspect  of  the  impulse  to 
overdramatize  that  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  here 
previously.  The  supercharged  reporter,  yielding  to  the 
impulse  to  soup  things  up,  misuses  other  words  in  attribu¬ 
tion.  He  says  vi/iintahied  when  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  speaker  has  previously  asserted  what  is  described  as 
being  maintained;  he  says  insisted  when  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  insistence  and  if,  as  in  the  example,  he  is  carried 
away  by  the  word  its  repetition  loses  all  meaning;  he  says 
contended  when  there  is  no  sign  of  contention. 

This  kind  of  reporter  is  always  ready,  apparently, 
even  for  a  flght,  even  when  none  is  in  prospect ;  or,  perhaps 
more  exactly,  for  the  sake  of  hyping  up  his  story  is  say¬ 
ing,  “Let’s  you  and  him  flght.” 


Wayward  Words 

“The  new  satellite  rode  high,  wide,  and  handsomely 
around  the  earth  this  week.”  The  established  form  of  the 
expression  is  “high,  wide,  and  handsome”;  handsome! n  is 
the  product  of  an  undiscriminating  overcorrectness,  like 
take  it  easilii  for  take  it  easy. 

*  *  * 

Fowler,  in  the  revised  edition,  points  out  and  sanctions 
a  British  curiosity  unknown,  as  far  as  I  am  aw'are,  in 
the  United  States,  namely,  agree  as  a  transitive  verb  not 
followed  by  a  preposition:  “An  agreed  agenda  was  drawn 
up  by  the  two  factions”;  “The  council  has  authority  to 
agree  its  own  minutes.”  What  howls  would  be  raised  by 
traditionali.sts  if  such  a  usage  sprang  up  in  this  country 
— until,  perhaps,  they  discovered  that  it  had  been  im¬ 
ported  from  England. 

*  *  * 

A})parent  is  often  used  sloppily:  “The  man  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  ailment.”  Ambiguous;  was  a  heart  ailment 
apparently  the  cause  of  death,  or  was  the  man  the  victim 
of  a  psychosomatic  illness?  Reason  will  tell  us  that  the 
former  is  the  sense  intended.  Even  so,  exact  statement  is 
a  good  thing  to  practice:  “A  heart  ailment  apparently  was 
the  cause  of  death.” 

*  *  * 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FULLER  EXPLANATION.  The 
following  is  taken  from  an  account  of  a  Are: 

“Battalion  Chief  William  Ingram  said  help  was  just  a 
few  minutes  away. 

“  ‘One  of  our  stations  is  just  a  few  blocks  down  the 
street  and  we  could  have  been  at  the  scene  within  two  to 
three  minutes,’  he  said. 

“Ingram  said  there  was  ‘no  doubt  that  the  delay  al¬ 
lowed  the  Are  to  do  more  damage  than  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  immediately.’  ” 

*  *  * 

And  then  there  was  the  wire-service  story  about  the 
severed  head  of  a  red-haired  man  having  been  found 
“placed  neatly  on  a  cement  block  in  a  dump  pile”  at 
South  Bend. 

The  story  went  on  to  give  further  details,  including  a 
report  by  Dr.  Edward  Shelley,  the  county  coroner,  that 
a  hole  had  been  punched  in  the  head.  The  reporter  then 
favored  reader  with  this  careful  quotation: 

“  ‘Foul  play  is  certainly  suspected,’  Shelley  .said.” 

.  No.  399  . . 
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We  don’t  mean  the  generation  gap  between  Mom  and  Dad  and  Junior— 
we  mean  the  one  between  the  Go-Go  Years  and  the  Golden  Years. 
The  hottest  column  on  the  syndicate  circuit  these  days  is 
“Dear  Nana,”  the  sounding  board  where  the  senior  citizen 
asks  the  questions  and  gets  the  answers. 

No  column  in  the  fifteen-year  history  of  Copley  News  Service 
has  received  such  public  acceptance  as  “Dear  Nana,” 
the  answer  forum  for  those  who  have  turned  the  corner. 

“Nana,”  or  “Grandma”  to  you,  is  the  first  authentic  feature  to  serve  the 
elder  generation.  It’s  not  an  advice-to-the-lovelorn  column,  but  one 
that  gets  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  in  helping  solve  the  personal, 
everyday  problems  facing  senior  citizens. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  feature  tailored  for  the  people  who  read  your 
newspaper  from  cover  to  cover. 

It’s  a  cinch  to  be  copied,  but  you  have  the  chance  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  the  “Dear  Nana”  club.  Details  cost  you  nothing. 
They’re  available  by  a  simple  collect  phone  call  to  Copley  News  Service. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


Early  Guild  history 


dug  out  of 

They  don’t  pass  the  hat,  like 
they  used  to  do,  to  keep  a  roof 
over  the  office  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  or  to  pay  the 
postage  on  the  Guild  Reporter, 
much  less  salaries  to  the  hard¬ 
working  officers  and  staff. 

Now,  to  meet  a  budget  of 
nearly  .$70(1,000  a  year,  the 
union’s  well-oiled  machinery 
gfrinds  out  per  capita  taxes  and 
asse.ssments  to  be  paid  by  the 
32,500  card-carrying  members 
...  or  else. 

These  facts  stand  in  stark 
contra.st  to  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  “rocky  forma¬ 
tive  years  ( 1933-36 )  as  the  guild 
progressed  from  city  room  grip¬ 
ing  sessions  to  strong  AFL-CIO 
union.”  The  description  of  those 
days  comes  from  the  book,  A 
Union  of  Indiriduuls,  that  Dan¬ 
iel  .J.  Leab  has  written  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press  will 
publish  this  week,  at  $10  a  copy. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  book 
unusual  is  that  the  author  is 
not  a  newspaperman,  nor  a 


the  files 

union  member.  He  is  associate 
dean  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
at  Columbia  College.  The  idea 
for  compiling  a  scholarly  report 
on  the  Guild  may  have  been 
sparked  by  Leab’s  association 
with  Oliver  Pilat,  longtime  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  leader 
and  newspaper  reporter  who 
wrote  a  biogi-aphy  of  Westbrook 
Pegier. 

I'nion  propos'd  by  Broun 

Leab  set  out  on  his  task  two 
years  ago  and  received  full  co¬ 
operation  from  the  .\NG  heail- 
((uarters  staff  for  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  correspondence  and 
other  documents  of  the  193()s. 
Also,  in  preparation  of  the  book, 
he  tracked  down  some  of  the 
survivors  of  the  political-eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  to  create  the 
“union  of  reporters”  that  Hey- 
wood  Broun  called  for  in  a  New 
Yo7-k  World-Telepi-am  column 
in  1933.  Actually  there  had  been 
weak  moves  toward  unionization 
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during  the  wave  of  salary-cut¬ 
ting  in  1931  and  1932. 

While  tradition  clothes  Broun, 
the  influential  hulk  of  a  man,  in 
the  role  of  founder  and  his  name 
is  revered  more  than  that  of  all 
the  others,  Leab  supplies  the 
information  that  bolsters  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  many 
the  Guild’s  early  members  that 
the  man  who  made  it  all  jell  was 
.Jonathan  Eddy  who  served  part- 
time  and  then  gave  up  a  good 
job  at  the  New  Yot'k  Times  to 
give  the  union  operation  some 
semblance  of  permanency. 

While  Broun  walked  the 
picket  lines  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  to  give  the  fledgling 
union  a  break  or  two  from  Blue 
Eagle  (National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration)  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  opposed,  Eddy  kept  the  ac¬ 
tion  alive  and  spread  the  gospel 
of  organization  around  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  this  he  had  a  lot  of 
helpers  and  Leab  mentions  only 
a  few  of  them.  One  who  always 
appeared  to  be  on  the  firing  line 
gains  this  belated  recognition — 
•James  Kieran  of  the  New  York 
Times  who  was  the  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  press  corps  and  the 
White  House  and  who  did  more 
than  his  share  of  organizing. 

FDR  let  them  do>tn 

As  Leab’s  research  reveals, 
FDR  let  the  newsmen  down 
rather  than  incur  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  publishers  and  risk 
their  attack  on  the  whole  NRA 
program.  At  one  stage  the  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  to  impose  a  cut¬ 
off  line  of  $35  a  week  in  salary 
above  which  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  would  be  “professionals”  ex¬ 
empt  from  NRA  code  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  industry. 

Publishers  won  many  conces¬ 
sions  but  FDR  patted  the  re¬ 
porters  on  their  heads  and  told 
them  to  go  forth  to  fight  for  a 
five-day,  4()-hour  w'eek,  which 
he  would  support. 

Hence,  the  records  show,  the 
Guild  scoffed  at  all  suggestions 
that  it  try  to  be  a  professional 
society  and  went  beyond  the 
newsrooms  to  sign  up  workers 
in  other  departments,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  strength  for  the  strikes  that 
became  inevitable.  It  was  only 
natural,  I.,eab  points  out,  for 
the  Guild  to  accept  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation 
of  I.abor  and  a  .short  time  later 
to  switch  to  the  more  militant 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organi¬ 
zations.  Leab  touches  on  the 
Communist  infiltration  of  the 
ANG. 

By  the  fall  of  19.36  the  young 
union  had  demonstrated  it  could 
hold  its  own  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  contests.  And  at  this  point 
Leab  concludes  his  narrative 
which  overcomes  academic  dry¬ 
ness  and  puts  down  neatly 
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the  record”  some  of  the  history 
of  the  Guild  that  is  unknown  to 
most  of  its  members,  even  .some 
who  jeopardized  their  careers  to 
be  charter  members  .  .  .  J.H.W. 
• 

‘First’  applied  to  ads 
in  an  obseenity  case 

Philadelphia 

Federal  Judge  Thomas  A. 
Masterson  has  ruled  that  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press  applies  to 
advertisi  ng. 

In  a  case  that  is  bound  to  go 
to  the  higher  courts,  he  held 
that  seizure  of  mailing  lists,  ad 
copy  and  other  material  from 
two  book  service  firms  here  con¬ 
stituted  an  abu.se  of  federal 
power.  Postal  inspectors  carried 
out  the  raids  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  .attorney. 

Clark  P.  Polak,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  using 
the  mails  to  distribute  “obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  filthy  and  vile” 
advertising  material,  asked  the 
court  to  suppress  the  seized  ma¬ 
terials  as  evidence  at  his  trial. 

Judge  Masterson  said  that  be¬ 
fore  the  advertising  materials 
could  be  confiscated,  there  must 
be  an  adversary  hearing  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  ob¬ 
scene,  as  in  the  case  of  books. 

• 

Civic  tree  project 
really  hears  fruit 

Phoenix 

A  two-year  Plant  a  Citrus 
Tree  for  Me  project  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Phoenix  Civic 
Plaza  Business  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  planting  of 
6,348  citrus  trees  in  the  inner 
city  area. 

The  program  was  designed  to 
bring  nutrition  and  greenry  to 
the  lower  income  residents  of 
this  area.  90  percent  of  the  3,048 
trees  planted  in  1969  are  still 
flourishing. 

Cost  of  the  trees  was  $2.50 
each  with  a  total  of  more  than 
$15,000  raised  through  dona¬ 
tions  solicited  through  the  Re¬ 
public’s  community  service  ads 
and  news  stories  over  the  two- 
year  period. 

Planting  of  the  grapefruit 
and  orange  trees  provided  on- 
the-job  training  for  Operation 
Mainstream  enrollees. 


Couple  buys  firm 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  have  announced  their 
purchase  of  the  Brown.sville 
Publishing  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rrownsville  Tele- 
f/raph.  McKinley  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  company  for 
21  year's. 


for 
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Give  your  dealers  a  paper  they  can  sell. 

NEWS  WRAP,  the  shrinkable,  transparent 
polyolefin  film  from  VisQueen,  now  makes 
it  possible  to  protect  your  papers  from  rain, 
snow  and  dirt.  Interested  in  learning  more 
about  NEWS  WRAP? 

Call  or  write  the  VisQueen  office  nearest  you. 


ETHYL 


ETHYL  CORPORATION/VISQUEEN  DIVISION 


Ethyl  Tower,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70801  tel.  (504)  348-4971 


POLYETHYLENE  NEWS  WRAP 


offers: 


•  CONSTANT  PRODUCT  PROTECTION 
•  FULL  PRODUCT  VISABILITY 
•  REDUCED  PACKAGING  COSTS 


Drops  campaign 

Film  processor  seeks 
ad  ideas  from  papers 


lly  Jerry  W  alker  Jr. 

I’HILADKLI'HIA 

Irv  Mark,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  f'ilni  Corporation  of 
America,  has  the  tyi)e  of  prob¬ 
lem  that  should  get  the  adren¬ 
alin  flowing  In  newspai)er  ad¬ 
men. 

His  problem,  as  he  told  it 
to  the  Philadelphia  newspaper 
re|)resentatives  (May  7),  is  that 
he  has  “a  lot  of  money  to  sjiend 
(for  advertising),  but  he  is  hav¬ 
ing  one  helluva  time  getting  it 
spent.” 

Xewspapei's  are  the  reason 
why  he  finds  himself  in  this 
predicament,  he  told  the  rejire- 
.sentatives  who  were  attending 
their  last  regular  monthly 
cha|)ter  session  until  Fall. 

Mark  said  newsi)ai)er  ads, 
which  have  uj)  to  this  year  ])ro- 
vided  the  main  support  for 
FCA’s  free  film  distribution  of¬ 
fer,  have  “become  worn  out.” 
And  since  the  ads  are  not  i)ro- 
ducing  at  the  high  level  of  de¬ 
sired  response  that  FC.\  was 
accustomed  to  getting,  he  said 
there  are  no  plans  to  run  a 
newspaper  campaign  in  197(t. 
FCA  j)ut  about  $1,726, Odd  in 
news|)apers  to  advertise  its  Fa¬ 
mous  Brand  Film  coupon  offer. 

.As  a  result,  he  said,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  budget  is 
down  from  $5  million  invested 
in  1961)  to  $:H2  million  in  197(». 
“We  should  be  spending  $7  mil¬ 
lion,”  Mark  declared. 

N»-e<ls  the  right  idea 

Just  because  there  are  no  im¬ 
mediate  plans  to  campaign 
again  this  year  in  newsi)apers 
does  not  necesarily  mean  he  will 
not  change  his  mind.  All  it 
would  take,  Mark  said,  would 
l»e  the  right  newspaper  idea. 

FCA  operates  with  an  ‘‘open 
end”  kind  of  budget,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  This  means  that  he 
would  have  no  trouble  allocating 
funds  for  a  newspaper  cam- 
l)aign  that  shows  promise  of 
imjtroving  the  resjton.se  level. 
Going  by  last  year  when  the 
firm  ran  five  different  insertions 
in  Sunday  comic  sections  (:i(» 
million  circulation),  it  is  safe 
to  asume  that  each  ad  is  w’orth 
about  $,oO(),(Ml(l  a  shot  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Mark  is  vei-y  high  on  news¬ 
papers.  In  fact,  he  credits 
Sunday  comics  with  getting 
FCA  off  the  ground  and  run¬ 
ning.  The  firm,  he  said,  distrib¬ 


utes  free  film  rolls  and  car¬ 
tridges  at  the  rate  of  about  1 
million  rolls  a  month.  Begun  in 
1!(62,  FC.A  has  grown  from  $1 
million  annual  .sales  in  1966  to 
a  record  high  of  $22  million 
last  year — all  from  film  j)roc- 
essing. 

Compel ili\e  ad\aiilage« 

FCA  imports  all  of  its  film 
fiom  England,  Belgium,  and 
West  Germany.  Customers  are 
provided  free  film  with  each 
roll  developed  by  FCA.  “One 
of  the  hookers,”  Mark  said,  “is 
that  the  film  must  be  developed 
by  P^CA  or  el.se  the  pictures 
will  be  s{)oiled  since  a  sjjecial 
chemistry  is  used  with  the  type 
of  film  it  ha.s.” 

.Another  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  enjoyed  by  P'CA  is  that  it 
gives  the  customer  a  4x4  size 
l)icture  plus  two  wallet  size 
jihotos  with  each  roll  developed 
at  no  additional  cost.  “We  are 
the  only  company  to  make  this 
offer,”  Mark  said. 

FCA  hoi)es  to  get  back  for 
proces.sing  as  much  of  its  film 
as  it  can,  by  way  of  the  mails, 
but  this  obviously  is  not  the 
case,  he  said.  So  FC.A  has  been 
busy  establishing  franchise 
agreements  with  local  drug 
stores.  He  said  FC.A  has  about 
197  i)hoto  finishers  where  local 
outlets  may  send  film  for  de¬ 
velopment. 

V«>lume  diMriliiilioii 

Volume  di.stribution  of  the 
free  film  is  the  key  to  FC.A’s  op¬ 
eration.  FC.A  has  tried  to  ac- 
comijlish  this  through  the  su¬ 
permarkets,  but  it  found  that  it 
took  too  long  to  get  the  rolls 
back  for  processing. 

This  method  was  scrapjied 
and  it  was  decided  to  turn  to 
direct  mail.  This  led  FC.A  to 
Rapp  &  Collins,  which  at  the 
time  was  a  subsidiary  agency 
of  P'oote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
specializing  in  direct  mail  tech¬ 
niques.  It  .seemed  to  be  working 
out  alright,  but  costs  were 
found  to  l)e  too  high  and  so  the 
company  set  uj)  a  house 
agency.  Mark,  who  was  with 
Arndt,  Prestin  &  Chajiman, 
Philadelphia,  was  hired  to  head 
up  .Ames  .Advertising  and  find 
a  more  economical  way  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

During  his  tenure.  Mark  has 
tested  several  ways  to  use  news¬ 


papers  to  entice  readers  to  send  truck  strike  which  might  have 


in  for  the  film.  Mainly,  though, 
his  campaign  has  been  in  the 
Metro  and  Puck  Sunday  comic 
sections.  Last  year,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  P'C.A  ran  five 
large  full-color  ads,  containing 
coupons  and  occasionally  an  in¬ 
sert  of  some  tyiie.  in  the  Sunday 
comics. 

Want  to  run  <lail> 

What  Mark  has  not  been  able 
to  do.  and  this  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  jiroblem,  is  run 
ads  in  the  daily  editions.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  comic  sec¬ 
tions,  he  said,  has  lien  his  in¬ 
ability  to  predict  far  enough  in 
advance  what  the  state  of  the 
business  will  be  in  when  the 
ads  apjiear.  “One  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  F'C.A  is  that  it  ex¬ 
periences  peaks  and  valleys  in 
sales  that  are  impossible  to 
predict  12  weeks  in  advance,” 
he  said.  The  “12  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance”  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
amount  of  lead  time  reipiired 
to  prepare  and  schedule  an  ad  in 
the  comic  section. 

.As  far  as  “stuffers”  go, 
Mark  has  tested  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  techniiiue  under  the  sun. 
The  best  response  produced  to 
date,  he  said,  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  ad  and  envelojie  in  the 
comic  section  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  The  loose  envelojie  jiushed 
the  cost  up  about  three  times 
more  than  a  coujion  in  an  ad. 
he  said. 

.Another  .stuffer  gimmick  used 
effectively,  he  .said,  was  one 
where  a  4  x  8  inch  size  insert 
was  droj)j)ed  into  the  Sunday 
paper,  which  al.so  contained  an 
ad  in  the  comic  .section.  “If  the 
reader  didn’t  turn  to  the  comic 
section,  the  ‘free  page’  usually 
got  attention  as  it  dropped  out 
on  the  floor  or  into  the  reader’s 
lap,”  Mark  .said. 

FC.A  ads,  featuring  Dagwood 
and  Blondie  characters,  jiulled 
‘‘an  awful  lot  of  response  the 
first  time  they  ran,”  he  said. 
But  when  u.sed  three  months 
later,  the  returns  dropped 
drastically. 

l.«>Kcr  iiicoiiie  inurkct 

He  said  ads  on  the  back  pages 
of  national  Sunday  supplements 
“worked  well,”  but  again,  be 
.said  tbe  “wear-out  ratio  was 
high”  after  the  first  insertion. 

Other  methods  tried  with 
limited  success  included  the 
‘‘Ad-A-Card”  in  the  Hnrrisbiirf/ 
(Pa.)  Patriot  \eiva;  and  a 
free  standing  staffer  in  the  St. 
Limix  Post-Dispatch.  He  said 
the  stuffer  had  “worked  rea¬ 
sonably  well,”  and  there  were 
j)lans  to  go  with  a  second  one 
in  July  in  several  key  markets. 
He  said  it  had  to  be  cancelled 
due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
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prevented  deliveries  of  the  ad 
to  Los  .Angeles  and  Chicago  in 
time  to  meet  deadlines. 

Mark  .said  re.search  to  date 
has  shown  that  most  of  their 
customers,  resjmnding  to  news- 
jiaiier  ads,  are  comprised  of 
lower  income  jieople.  This  is  not 
too  surprising,  he  commented, 
because  the  ads  are  jiitched 
“rather  low”  purposely  to  at¬ 
tract  this  grou)).  “Our  market¬ 
ing  objective  has  lieen  to  bring 
the  cost  of  processing  down  so 
the  average  amateur  [ihotog- 
rapher  can  afford  to  take  pic¬ 
tures,”  Mark  said. 

What  about  ads  on  radio  and 
television?  Mark  said  he  had 
tried  this  on  a  coujile  of  oc¬ 
casions  only  to  find  it  doesn’t 
produce  at  all.  “We  need 
jirint!”,  he  exclaimed. 

Other  avenues  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  he  mentioned  are  jiackage 
offers  on  .Alka-Seltzer,  Royal 
imdding,  Colgate’s  Ultra-Brite 
tooth|)a.ste.  Ideal  Dog  Fotul  and 
other  brands. 

.Magazine  ad  inserts  are 
scheduled  year  around  in  ILoof- 
aii’s  Ihiy,  Faaiilji  Circle,  and 
such  general  merchandise  cata¬ 
logs  as  Spencer’s,  Lana  Lobell. 
Madison  House,  Hanover  House 
and  a  few  others. 

Mark  said  a  civoj)  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Welch’s  is  a  device 
that  deserves  closer  attention. 
Welch  guarantees  to  jiut  FC.A’s 
free  coupon  offer  on  five  mil¬ 
lion  labels  plus  handle  in-.store 
displays.  In  return,  FC.A  shares 
advertising  si)ace  costs  that  fea¬ 
ture  the  Welch  |)roduct  showing 
clearly  the  coupon  offer  on  the 
label  of  the  can.  Mark  .said  the 
ads  have  run  in  Panicle  and  TV 
Ciaide.  He  said  he  would  perfer 
to  have  the  ads  apjjear  in  daily 
newspapers. 

• 

New  made 

on  advertising  staff 

R.  Murray  Turner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Toronto  Star  Limited 
and  director  of  advertising. 
Toronto  I  tail  p  Star,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  conjunction  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments. 

Donald  A.  Bannerman,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager,  be¬ 
comes  general  manager,  adver¬ 
tising. 

.Andrew  McKinney,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager, 
becomes  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager,  a  new  assignment  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  inte¬ 
grating  the  sales  efforts  of  all 
divisions. 

Norman  Kirk,  formerly  new 
sales  development  manager,  be¬ 
comes  manager  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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NOW  THAT  EARTH  DAY  IS  OVER. 
MAYBE  THINGS  WILL  GET  BACK  TO  NORMAL. 


Earth  Day  was  a  special 
day.  And  we  did  a  very  special 
section  to  help  people  take  part 
in  it. 

Edited  by  The  Globe's  envi¬ 
ronmental  writer,  Jim  Ayers,  it 
covered  the  whole  spectrum  of 
environmental  crises  from  air 
and  water  pollution  to  popula¬ 
tion  control  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  open  spaces. 

We  worked  along  with  the 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  much  of  our  material 
came  from  their  distinguished 
series  on  the  environment,  pre¬ 
pared  over  a  five-year  period. 

We  inserted  over  450,000 
copies  of  the  section  in  the 
Globe.  And,  in  addition,  our 
trucks  delivered  120,000  free 
copies  to  organizations,  col¬ 
leges  and  schools. 

We  did  a  lot  for  Earth  Day. 


But  it  wasn't  enough. 

Because  things  are  getting 
back  to  normal. 

That's  wh/  we're  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  our  readers  envi¬ 
ronmental  information  with  as 
much  enthusiasm,  and  fight,  as 
we  had  on  Earth  Day. 

We  figure  things  won't 
change  until  we  can  convince 
every  person  that  every  day  is 
Earth  Day. 

The  Boston  Globe 
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news-people 


Seymour  Achorn 


Steele  names  Achorn 
to  succeed  Seynionr 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Forrest  W.  Seymour  will  re¬ 
tire  as  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
on  .July  1. 

Publisher  Richard  C.  Steele 
announced  May  1  that  Robert 
C.  Achorn,  associate  editor  for 
the  past  three  years,  will  be¬ 
come  editor  at  that  time. 

Seymour  will  be  6.')  in  July. 


Nelson  Poynter  Meds 
editorial  writer 

Marion  Knauss,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  St.  Petersbnrg 
Times,  and  Nelson  Poynter, 
chairman  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  were  married  .May  4  in 
.\tlanta  at  the  home  of  Poynter’s 
daughter,  Nancy,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dr.  George  Feaver,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Emory  University. 

Before  moving  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  19fil  Mrs.  Poynter 
worked  in  Europe  producing 
language  training  aids  and  was 
a  research  analyst  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington.  She 
was  employed  by  Time-Life  in 
New  York  following  her  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Vassal-  in  1946.  She 
will  continue  to  have  an  edi¬ 
torial  role  with  the  Times. 

Mrs.  Poynter  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Christian  Reumann  of 


NORMAN  CHANDLER,  chairman  of  the  Times  Mirror  Company's 
executive  committee,  speaks  at  unveiling  of  sculpture  placed 
alongside  bronze  portraits  of  predecessor  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lishers.  His  wife  appears  on  rostrum  with  him. 


He  came  to  Worce.ster  in  1953, 
after  a  career  of  nearly  30  years 
on  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  to  serve  as 
associate  editor  under  the  late 
George  F.  Booth,  then  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette.  When  Booth  died 
in  1955,  Seymour  was  made 
editor. 

Achorn  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  and  editorial  executive  of 
the  Telegram  and  Gazette  since 
1946,  when  he  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Gardner  (Mass.) 
office.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages,  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Laurence  B.  Deburro,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Sjmngfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  S/rringfield 
Snndag  Republican.,  for  past 
year — promoted  to  managing 
editor.  He  has  been  with  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  for  22 
years. 

♦  *  * 


St.  Peter.sburg  and  the  late 
Louis  E.  Knauss  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Nichols,  former 
publisher  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine — elected  president  of  the 
American  Library  in  Paris  for 
its  50th  anniversary  program. 
*  * 

Henry  J.  Schmitt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Aberdeen.  (S. 
D. )  .4  merica n -News — elected  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

*  if  * 

John  R.  Reid  Sr,  first  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Uoston 
(Ma.ss.)  Globe  in  1938,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ad  sales  staff  since 
1927 — will  retire  June  1. 

*  4:  4: 

Orb  S.  Ria-iDER — from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Press  and 
Sund/iy  Press  in  the  Gannett 
Group. 


Third  bronze 
of  publishers 
is  dedicated 

Los  Angeles 
The  lobby  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  here  displays 
sculptures  of  three  generations 
of  publishers  following  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  a  bronze  likeness  of 
Norman  Chandler,  chairman  of 
the  Times  Mirror  Comjiany  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Otis  Chandler,  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1969,  described  his 
father  as  “the  architect  of  the 
196().s,  the  greatest  decade  in 
Times  Mirror  hi.story.” 

“We  are  now  the  number  one 
publishing  com))any  in  the  U.S. 
in  terms  of  net  income,”  he 
added.  “In  my  opinion,  as  third 
publisher  of  the  Times,  he  was 
its  greatest  publishei-.” 

Harrison  Chandler,  president 
of  Chandis  Securities  and  for- 


David  T.  Lucey,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau — business  manager 
of  the  Groton  (Conn.)  News, 
which  will  begin  publication 
May  29.  His  father,  William 
F.  Lucey,  is  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass).  Eagle  Tribune. 

4c  *  * 

Hale  D.  Fox  has  resigned  his 
post  as  controller  of  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corporation  to 
be  controller  of  Ogden  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  on 
June  1. 

«  I):  * 

Tom  Bauman,  a  former  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Post-lntcUigencer 
reporter — named  first  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  of  Nuclear  Industry, 
magazine  of  the  Atomic  In¬ 
dustrial  Forum.  He  had  been 
working  for  N ucleonics  BVe/>  a 
McGraw-Hill  newsletter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  W.  Timmons — from 
assistant  classified  advertising 


Malcolm  Jones,  director  of 
the  Chowan  College  School  of 
Graphic  Arts — to  the  Concord 
(N.C.)  Tribune  as  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

♦  *  ♦ 


*  t  ♦ 

Mrs.  Riley  Cross — elected 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chron¬ 
icle,  succeeding  her  husband 
who  died  March  11.  Roy  Apple¬ 


mer  Times  Mirror  Press  presi¬ 
dent,  said  his  grandfather  es¬ 
tablished  a  good  newspaper, 
that  under  his  father  the 
Times  grew  and  dev-eloped  and 
that  when  his  brother  was 


manager  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  to  sales  staff, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Brophy — from  the 


Grady  Gallant,  la.st  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Post  which  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  recently — named  city  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer.  He  succeeds  Jack 
Aulis,  who  requested  reassign¬ 
ment  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Partlow — from 


ton  Jr,  general  manager — 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  executive  vicepresident. 
FRro  Patterson,  advertising 
director — named  vicepresident 
and  assistant  publisher. 

4e  «  t 

Russell  H.  Hart,  who  joined 
the  Ford  Company’s  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  in  1947  from  the 


handetl  the  baton  “he  took  it 
with  a  running  start.” 

Mrs.  Norman  Chandler  and 
Cathleen  Chandler,  one  of  Otis 
Chandler’s  five  children,  un¬ 
veiled  the  ))ortrait. 

The  predecessor  ])ublishers 
were  General  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  1881-1917,  and  Harr\' 
Chandler,  1917-1944. 


Catholic  Register,  Denver,  to 
personnel  manager  of  the  Rocky 
.Mountain  News,  succeeding 
William  W.  Fletcher,  now 
business  manager  of  the 
Scripp.s-Howard  Newspapers  in 
Denver. 

*  4:  4: 

Darel  J.  Hamilton — from  the 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Re- 


the  produtcion  staff  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  to  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News  and  Record 
as  production  manager, 


New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
where  he  was  automotive  editor, 
is  now  manager  of  the  Ford  PR 
office  for  the  western  region  in 
Los  Angeles. 


If  *  if 

Frederick  H.  Byrnes — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  controller  of 
the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Her- 
ald-Newa, 


porter,  where  he  was  wire  ed¬ 
itor,  to  the  wire  news  desk  at 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Cam¬ 
era.  Phil  (Iruis — assigned  to 
university  news  beat. 
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Eric  Ivisuii  retires; 

51  years  with  paper 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

A  newspaper  career  which 
spanned  51  years  in  Saskatoon 
ended  May  1  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Eric  Ivison,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the  Stiir- 
Phoetiijf. 

The  announcement  of  Ivison’s 
retirement  and  the  appointment 
of  Cliff  Thompson  as  his  suces- 
sor  were  made  by  Norman  G. 
Paterson,  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

Born  in  Liverpool  in  1905, 
Ivison  came  to  Saskatoon  with 
his  parents  in  1910.  He  became 
a  printer’s  apprentice  with  the 
Saskatoon  Daily  Star  on  April 
23,  1919,  his  14th  birthday.  With 
the  exception  of  some  time  as 
sports  and  music  reporter,  Ivi¬ 
son  remained  with  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  throughout  the  years. 

• 

Ex-prenideiit  heads 
Kentucky  Press  office 

Lexington,  Ky 

Appointment  of  George  M. 
Wilson,  former  publisher  of  the 
llrerkiiiridi/e  Ctunitii  Henild- 
.Vcic.s,  Hardinsburg,  Ky.,  as  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  Kentucky 
Press  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  KP.A 
executive  board.  Wilson,  a 
former  president  of  Kentucky 
Press  A.ssociation,  established 
the  Herald-News  in  195(i  with 
consolidation  of  the  Irriiif/toii 
Herald  and  the  Hrecliitiridi/e 
.\eWH.  He  .sold  the  j)aper  in  19()9. 

He  succeeds  A.  J.  Viehman 
■Ir.,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  .Mutual  Insurance 
.Agents  in  Washington,,!).  C. 

• 

Fred  Goss  to  work 
for  Paddock  ^roiip 

Chicago 

Fred  Goss,  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company  of  Chicago,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
Goss,  45,  will  assist  Stuart  R. 
Paddock  Jr.  in  the  newspaper 
group’s  development,  including 
building,  real  estate,  plant  and 
equipment.  He  will  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  attiairs. 

Paddock  also  announced  that 
Ted  W.  Small  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
10  daily  and  five  tri-weekly 
newspapers  published  by  Pad- 
dock  Publications. 
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Hamilton  retires 

Tuscaeoo.sa,  Ala. 

Eugene  L.  Hamilton,  vicepre.s- 
ident  of  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  general  manager  of  the 
Taticaloosa  News,  retired  this 
week,  closing  a  2()-year  career 
with  the  company.  He  came  here 
from  Clearwater,  Fla. 

*  4:  * 

Atra  Baer,  former  columnist 
for  the  Neir  York  Joaraal  Aaier- 
iain,  has  been  appointed  com¬ 
munications  coordinator  for 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague  Assoc¬ 
iates,  industrial  design  firm. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  E.  .Moats  named  circ¬ 
ulation  manager  of  the  1‘resfi, 
Portland,  Ore.  Sandra  1). 
Moore,  of  Muskegon,  .Mich. — so¬ 
ciety  editor. 

4:  4:  4: 

Suzanne  Asiimun,  graduate 
of  Michigan  State  University, 
heads  the  new  women’s  section 
at  the  (IreHham  (Ore.)  Outlook. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

•Mr.s.  Bud  SiiiMANEK  is  new 
editor  of  the  L<i  Oraude  (Ore.) 
Hasteni  ()re(/oa  Review,  replac¬ 
ing  Mrs.  George  Fuesiiman, 
who  resigned  to  travel  in 
Eu  rope. 

S:  *  * 

Glen  Reid,  formerly  with  the 
Rend  (Ore.)  Ralletia — to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Raker 
(Ore.)  Deiaocrat-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Maupin,  for  the  last 
six  years  with  the  Alhaiiy 
( Ore.)  Oeoioeraf-Herald — now 
news  editor  of  the  Liiirohi  ('ity 
( Ore.)  News-Oaard. 

♦  *  * 

Hasso  Hering,  city  editor  of 
the  .Ashland  (Ore.)  liaily  Tid- 
ini/s  for  the  last  year — promoted 
to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Bradbury,  former  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Rortland 
(Ore.)  1‘ress — to  news  editor  of 
the  Cot  tone  (Irore  (Ore.)  Seii- 
tinel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  Somerville  resigned 
from  the  women’s  department  at 
the  Rhiladelitlna  Rnlletin  to  join 
the  l‘alni  lleaeli  (Fla.)  Rost, 
where  she  will  edit  the  features, 
arts  and  style  section. 

♦  ♦  * 

Barto.n  Tatem  Jr. — to  the 
staff  of  the  Rlnladelidna  Rnlle¬ 
tin  as  police  reporter. 

+  *  * 

Bob  Greenberg  —  promoted 
from  day  city  editor  at  the 
I’hiladeliihia  Inquirer  to  city  ed¬ 
itor,  replacing  Harry  Belinger, 
who  resigned.  Lou  Brown — pro¬ 
moted  to  day  city  editor. 
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Professor  Holford 
will  retire  June  50 

Kingston,  R.  1. 

Herbeit  M.  Hofford,  former 
pre.sident  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Press  Association  and  fir.st  di- 
i-ector  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  department  of 
public  information,  will  retire 
June  30  after  serving  as  j)ro- 
fessor  and  admini.strator  there 
for  3()  years. 

A  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hofford  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  .Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  Chronicle,  the  Philadelphia 
Kre)ii)i(f  Rnlletin  and  the  Pror- 
idence  Journal  &  Rnlletin  before 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  in  1930. 
*  *  * 

Hugh  Brown — from  sports 
columnist  to  the  telegraph  copy 
desk  at  the  Philadelphia  Rnlle¬ 
tin. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  T.  Howell,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Harrishnrg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  retired  after  53 
years  as  a  newsman. 

*  *  * 

George  Smith,  Plainfield 
Conrier-News — reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

*  *  ♦  • 

WiLLiA.M  M.  Ware,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — elected  president  of  the 
As.sociated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

William  .A.  Cornelius,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rearer  Conn-ty 
(Pa.)  Times  before  entering 
public  relations  work  15  years 
ago — named  PR  manager  for 
two  divisions  of  American 
Water  Works  Comi^any  System 
at  Pitt.sbiirgh. 


A 


Flora  Lewis  is  a  prize-winning 
investigative  reporter  whose 
stories  often  make  front-page 
headlines.  Her  sources  are 
amazingly  varied,  and  a  typical 
Flora  Lewis  report  is  the  fine 
meshing  of  fragments  pried 
from  a  number  of  different 
places,  rather  as  a  detective 
amasses  evidence. 

She  is,  in  addition,  a  woman. 
Okay,  but  it's  quite  relevant, 
really,  since  99  percent  of  our 
political  columnists  are  men. 
An  intelligent  and  intuitive 
woman  brings  a  slightly  clearer 
perspective  to  countless  areas 
of  national  news,  just  as  a 
second  eye  brings  depth 
perception. 

These  qualities  have  made 
her  the  country’s  foremost 
woman  news  analyst  ...  and 
one  of  the  best  national  colum 
nists,  regardless  of  gender. 
(Ask  the  editors  who  carry  her 
column.) 


Todaj) 

by 

Flora  Lewis 

3  columns  a  week 
is  a  very  special 
investigative  column  from 

Xewsday 


Speeials 


William  C.  Sexton,  Director 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  516-741-1234 
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★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


\\II.MAM  ,1.  KAT(»N,  a  I’llllt/.IT 
Prize  winner — the  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  Foundation  Award  (scroll 
and  $500)  for  his  series  in  the 
Chiraf/o  Daily  \eu's  document¬ 
ing  the  conflicts  of  interest  of 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
Jr. 

^  ^ 

Mary  Anne  Betters,  wom¬ 
en’s  page  reporter  for  the  Iii- 
dianuyolis  Star — a  citation  by 
the  Community  Service  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis  for 
her  articles  on  the  battered  and 
abused  children. 

*  *  * 

Dow  Richardson,  editor  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune — the 
1970  Liberty  Bell  Award  from 

the  Indiana  State  Bar  Associa¬ 

tion  for  his  editorials  and  the 
Tribune’s  special  supplement 
contributing  to  greater  public 
respect  for  the  law. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  publisher 
and  treasurer  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers — a  1970 
William  Pynchon  Award  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Springfield 
for  distinguished  civic  service. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  Finnegan,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Maurheater 


(\.ll.)  t  'luoii  l.eiab  r — the  New 
H  am  psh  i  re  Conservation 
Union’s  Horatio  Brunce  Award 
for  defense  of  constitutional 
principles. 

*  *  * 

Nina  Pilliam,  wife  of  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  ludiauaiiolis  Star  and  Xews 
and  other  newspapers,  and 
NANA  columnist — an  honorai’y 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Franklin  College  in  Indiana. 

*  *  * 

Mae  Grave.s,  editor  of  the 
.\ction  Line  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  —  the  Golden  Pencil 
Award  of  Texas  H&R  Block 
Company  for  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  American  way  of  life 
via  the  news  media. 

♦  *  * 

Anita  Black,  men’s  fashion 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Seniiuel 
since  1965 — a  Hall  of  Fame  tro¬ 
phy  from  the  Wi.sconsin  Men’s 
Apparel  Club  for  her  reporting 
of  men’s  fashions. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Cromie,  Chicayo  Trib¬ 
une — a  Page  One  award  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  for 
his  “often  witty,  frequently 
controversial,  but  always  highly 
readable’’  columns. 


JOAN  CROSBY  JOAN  CROSBY  k 


Joan  Crosby  is  a  professional  reporter  who,  as  NEA's  TV 
Editor,  covers  the  glamour  world  ot  video  from  inside  pro¬ 
duction  centers  of  Hollywood — or  from  wherever  in  the 
world  the  action  takes  her.  She  cuts  through  the  hoopla 
ot  press  agentry  to  bring  your  readers  in-depth,  interpretive 
reporting  through  her  weekly  NEA  feature,  TV  Notebook, 
ond  special  features.  Through  NEA's  TV  Scout  service, 
she  evaluates  the  coming  attractions  with  more  objectivity 
thon  the  promotional  trailers,  bringing  your  readers  the 
insight  ot  an  experienced  critic.  But  still,  Joan  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  reporter's  reporter — her  beot  just  happens  to  be 
TV — ond  your  readers  ore  richer  for  it. 


°  JOAN  CROSBY  JOAN  CROSBY 
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Graves 


Richardson 


Pulliam 


Dr.  Horacio  Aguirre,  editor 
of  Diarios  Las  Americas,  Miami 
Spanish-language  daily  —  cited 
as  Alianza  Interamericana’s 
1970  Man  of  the  Year  for  pro¬ 
moting  Inter-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Ayer  Piunney,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  business  writer- 
first  place  in  the  Financial  Dal¬ 
las  Derby  sponsored  by  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Analysts  Federation;  a 
framed  1906  letter  written  and 
signed  by  John  1).  Rockefeller, 
with  a  print  of  the  oil  magnate 
playing  golf. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Hooviti,  Columbus  Dis- 
jiatch — first  prize  $100)  for 
cartoons  in  the  All-Ohio  Media 
Competition  in  Traffic  Safety. 
Sondra  Kay  Bays,  Warren 
County  Reporter,  for  column; 
Chick  Knight,  Ashland  Times- 
Gazeite,  photo;  Paul  H.  Miller, 
Marion  Star,  editorial;  Frank 
Telak,  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 
feature. 

*  *  * 

Donald  C.  Drake,  Philadel- 
jihia  Inquirer,  and  David  M. 

Hennigan,  Lancaster  Intelli- 
yencer  Journnl  —  the  Pennsyl- 
vaania  Medical  Society’s  awards 
($100)  for  stories  about  the 

high  cost  of  hospital  care  and 
the  strange  di.sear>e  suffered  by  a 
boy  bitten  by  a  dog. 

♦  *  ♦ 

T.  M.  Hederman  Jr,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledyer  — 
the  Mississippi  Scholastic  Press 
.Association’s  Silver  Em  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  « 

Randolph  Routt,  a  Washiny- 
ton  (D.C.)  Star  photographer 
for  37  years — first  place  in  the 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  con¬ 
test  for  sports  feature  pictures 
(a  referee  carrying  a  dog  off 
the  field  during  a  Redskins  game 
at  RFK  Stadium). 

*  4:  * 

Hilton  Kramer,  New  York 
Times  art  news  editor — the  third 
annual  Elsie  O.  and  Philip  D. 
Sang  Prize  for  Critics  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Joe  Dowdall,  Detroit  News 
auto  racing  writer — named  the 
Martini  and  Rossi  National 
Writer  of  the  Year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sportscasters  and  Sports- 
writers. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  J.  .Alabiso,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Partiot-Ledyer  —  the 
“best  of  show”  honors  in  the 
Boston  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  competition  for  a 
black-and-white  picture,  “Soli¬ 
tude.” 

*  *  * 

Stephen  Allen,  Camden 
Courie7'-Post  columnist — a  $500 
prize  in  the  Newspaper  High¬ 
way  Safety  Competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  AAA  Automobile 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey.  Richard 
E.  Deutsch,  South  Somerset 
Newspapers,  won  in  the  weekly 
division. 

*  *  * 

Mar.i  Anderson,  fashion  and 
food  editor,  Oreyon  Journal, 
Poitland,  named  “Queen  Mother 
of  the  Year”  for  Washington 
State  Univer.sity,  Pullman. 

• 

Deadline  Club  gives 
ils  awunis  for  1969 

Winners  in  the  Deadline 
Club’s  journalism  competition 
for  1969  received  their  jirizes  at 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  (.May  7)  at 
the  Americana  Hotel. 

They  were: 

William  Federici,  New  Yoik 
News,  the  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  given  by  Eeitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  reporting — a  series 
on  abused  children. 

Robert  H.  Estabrook,  IPns/i- 
inyton  Post,  United  Nations  re¬ 
porting  (sponsor.  International 
Telephone  —  Telegraph  Corp.) 

Dean  C.  Miller,  United  Press, 
financial  writing  (Paine,  Web¬ 
ber,  Jackson  &  Curtis). 

Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  for  My- 
Lai  pictures  published  in  Life 
(Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Co.) 

Gene  Bylin.sky,  Fortune,  sci¬ 
ence  writing  (General  Telephone 
and  Electronics  Corp.) 

WMC.A,  radio  reporting  (Gulf 
&  Western  Industries). 

WCBS-tv,  television  m^ws 
(Gulf  &  Western  Industries). 
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How  to  turn  a 
dry  well  Into  a 
$6  million 
success  story. 


Five  years  ago  the  Tyonek  Indians  in  Alaska  Now  the  work  is  done.  And  so  is  our  drilling, 

barely  made  a  living,  trapping  and  fishing.  Sad  to  say,  we  didn’t  find  oil.  But  it’s  nice  to 

Then  Humble  paid  them  six  million  dollars  for  know  someone  got  some  good  out  of  our 

the  right  to  look  for  oil  on  their  land.  search  for  oil. 

The  Tyoneks  spent  their  money  wisely.  They  Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 

formed  their  own  construction  company  and  business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 

invested  in  a  utility  company,  a  lumberyard  and  a  profit,  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  some- 

small  airline.  Then  they  completely  rebuilt  their  thing  extra  for  people, 
village  with  modern  homes,  electricity,  roads  Humble  is  doing  something  extra, 

and  a  new  school. 

As  the  village  took  on  a  new  look,  the 
villagers  took  up  new  occupations.  They  became 

welders,  electricians,  surveyors  and  other  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

skilled  technicians.  Where  you  get  all  the  extras. 


Supreme  Court  will  rule 
on  question8  of  malice 


!ly  l.uther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

Is  an  “(‘(litorial  decision”  to 
omit  the  word  “alleged”  from 
an  article  discussing  police 
actions  in  an  alleged  brutality 
case  sufficient  evidence  of  malice 
to  require  a  jury  trial  in  a  libel 
case? 

Is  a  newspaper  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  “actual  malice” 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Sew  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan  because  it  mistaken¬ 
ly  identified  the  mayor  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  indicted  for  perjury 
when  it  was  his  brother  who 
was  indicted? 

These  are  two  questions  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
decide.  Each  involves  lower 
court  interpretations  of  the  Sul¬ 
livan  rule. 

The  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner 
Company  appealed  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  awarded  Leonard  Damron 
and  Time,  Inc.  is  appealing  from 
a  decision  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a  libel  action 
brought  nine  years  ago  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Frank  Pape  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department. 

In  the  Time  v.  Pape  case,  the 
magazine  publi.shed  an  article 
on  November  24,  Ibfil  based  on 
the  IPfil  annual  rejjort  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  Commission  had 
cited  a  case  involving  Pape  as 
one  of  11  examples  of  nation¬ 
wide  police  bi-utality  against 
black.s.  Pape  had  led  a  police 
raid  on  the  apartment  of  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .lames  Monroe.  The 
Monroes  complained  they  had 
been  subjected  to  jihysical  and 
verbal  abu.se. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report,  in  a  volume  entitled 
“.Iu.stice,”  had  referred  to  the 
charges  against  Pape  as  simple 
allegations.  Edward  F.  Magnu- 
son,  who  wrote  the  Time  report, 
testified  that  he  believed  the 
statements  by  the  Commission 
were  true  and  reliable  and  did 
not  refer  to  them  as  “alleged” 
police  actions. 


At  the  first  trial  a  Federal 
District  court  granted  Time’s 
motion  to  dismiss  on  the  ground 
that  the  article  was  a  fair  re¬ 
port  of  an  official  document  and 
was  fair  comment  therwin.  The 
appellate  court,  however,  re- 
ver.sed  on  the  ground  that  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  word  “alleged”  could 
be  found  by  a  jury  to  exceed 
common  law  bounds  of  fair  re¬ 
port  and  comment. 

.4fter  the  Sullivan  ca.se  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 


the  District  Court  granted 
Time’s  motion  for  summary 
judgment,  holding  that  Pape 
was  a  public  official  and  could 
not  prove  actual  malice.  The 
appeals  court  again  rever.sed, 
holding  that  although  Pape  was 
a  public  official  under  the  Times 
doctrine,  the  failure  of  Time  to 
use  the  word  “alleged”  in  re¬ 
porting  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission’s  discussion  of  the  action 
against  Pape  required  a  trial. 

A  jury  trial  followed  but  after 
hearing  the  evidence  the  court 
directed  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
Time,  holding  that  Pape  had 
failed  to  prove  malice.  The  ap¬ 
peals  court  reversed  for  the 
third  time,  holding  that  because 
of  the  omission  of  “alleged” 
Pape  had  made  a  sufficient  show¬ 
ing  of  malice  to  require  that  the 
case  go  to  a  jury. 

In  the  Ocala  ca.se,  a  girl  re¬ 
porter  telephoned  to  a  news  ed¬ 
itor  a  rejKjrt  of  indictment  for 
perjury  in  a  civil  rights  case  of 
a  man  named  Damron.  The  re¬ 
porter  said  she  told  the  editor 
the  man’s  first  name  but  the 
editor,  who  had  been  in  town 
only  a  few  days  over  a  month, 
had  become  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Leonard  Damron  and 
wrote  it  that  way,  instead  of 
Identifying  the  person  Indicted 
as  James  Damron,  brother  of 
Leonard. 

Ciindidale  for  office 

Leonard  Damron  was  mayor 
of  Crystal  River,  Fla.  for  many 
years  and  at  that  time  of  the 
alleged  libel  was  a  candidate 
for  asses.sor  of  Citrus  County. 

He  alleged  that  the  false 
identification  of  him  as  the  per¬ 
son  named  in  the  perjury  in¬ 
dictment  damaged  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  “an  individual,  public 
officer  and  as  a  businessman” 
and  causcMi  him  to  lose  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Although  the  Star-Banner's 
story  did  not  identify  him  as  a 
“public  figure”  Damron  claimed 
in  his  suit  that  he  was  one. 

The  trial  court,  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  consideration  to  the 
question  of  malice,  directed  a 
verdict  for  Damron  and  the  jury 
awarded  $22,000. 

Harold  B.  Wahl,  attorney  for 
the  Star-Banner,  argued  in  his 
appeal  brief  that  the  judgment 
is  “in  clear  violation  of  the  let¬ 
ter  and  spirit  of  Times  v.  Sul¬ 
livan.” 

The  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  D'om  a  ruling  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  First  Dis¬ 
trict,  Florida.  That  court  said 
“it  is  our  imiiression  that  it  is 


the  public  officer’s  official  con¬ 
duct  or  the  manner  in  which  he 
performs  his  duties  that  affords 
the  media  a  wide  latitude  for 
comment.  It  is  the  plaintiff’s 
performance'  of  duty  that  is  so 
affected  by  the  public  interest 
which  justifies  the  protection 
from  libel  affordeKl  by  the  New 
York  Times  doctrine  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  proof  of  malice.” 

Since  Damron’s  official  con¬ 
duct  was  not  at  issue,  the  court 
held  that  the  trial  judge  was 
correct  in  ruling  that  Damron 


W  ashington  Center 
names  15  Fellows 

Washington 

Fifteen  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center  for  its  Fall 
1970  program  which  will  begin 
September  8. 

The  Fellows  will  attend  semi¬ 
nars  with  government  officials, 
and  Wa.shington  reporters  and 
editors,  and  will  work  as  in¬ 
terns  with  Washington  news  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  will  spend  15 
weeks  in  Washington  and  each 
Fellow  will  receive  $2,500  to  pay 
living  expenses. 

The  Fellows,  announced  by 
Julius  Duscha,  Director  of  the 
Center,  are: 

Charles  R.  Babcock,  2(>,  of 
Louisville,  who  has  worked  for 
the  Coarier-Joanial  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
holds  a  Master’s  degree  from 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy. 

Joel  F.  Blackwell,  25,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald. 

Ann  W.  Compton,  2”,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Hollins  College;  a  re¬ 
porter  for  WDBJ-TV,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Gladys  C.  Echols,  20,  South 
Carolina  State  College. 

Ruth  C.  Flegel,  21,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wosconsin;  a  reporter 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Re!/ister-Re]iublic. 

John  C.  Hamer,  24,  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Stanford;  worked 
for  the  Ore(/on  Journal,  Port¬ 
land. 

Karen  L.  Hud.son,  21,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

Sue  Johnson,  23,  a  reporter 
for  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Mary  Washington  College. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  21,  Grum¬ 
bling  College,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  campus  newspaper  and  cam¬ 
pus  correspondent  for  News¬ 
week. 

Judith  A.  Miller,  22,  Fresno 
State  College;  a  part-time  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  The  Black 


did  not  have  to  show  malice. 

The  Star-Banner  contends 
that  no  malice  was  involved. 

Noting  that  Damron  claimed 
to  be  a  “public  figure”  but  was 
contending  that  he  did  not  have 
to  show  malice  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  libel  damages,  Attorney 
Wahl  said  in  his  brief  that 
Damron  wanted  to  “have  his 
cake  and  eat  it”  and  quoted  the 
famous  remark  of  President 
Truman  that  “if  you  can’t  stand 
the  heat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen.” 


Politician,  a  quarterly  magazine 
published  by  the  Center  on  Ur¬ 
ban  and  Minority  Affairs  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Hugh  W.  J.  Nangle,  34,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Joseph  R.  Sand,  32,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  A  than  if 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald.  He 
will  receive  a  Master’s  Degree 
from  the  University  of  Oregon 
this  year. 

Nathaniel  Sheppard,  Jr.,  21, 
Morris  Brown  College.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter-intern  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  will  work  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Barry  1).  Williams,  23,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  campus  newspa¬ 
per  at  Cheyney  State  College. 

James  O.  Williams,  30,  Mor¬ 
gan  State  College;  a  counselor 
at  Cedar  Knoll  School  in  Laurel, 
Md. 


FCB  pays  dividend; 
ehairiiiaii  job  open 

Chicago 

A  regular  <iuarterly  dividend 
of  20  cents  per  share  of  common 
stock  for  shareholders  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Communications 
Inc.,  will  be  payable  on  June  10, 
to  shareholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  May  20. 

The  directors  <lecided  that  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the 
board,  vacant  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Richard  W.  Tully,  would 
not  be  filled  at  this  time. 


Philips  on  the  air 

Washington 
Kevin  Phillips,  author  of 
“The  Emerging  Republican  Ma¬ 
jority”  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist,  has  joined 
WTOP  News,  which  reports 
from  WTOP-TV,  the  Post-News- 
week  station,  as  a  news  analyst. 
A  former  special  assistant  to 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
and  one  of  the  .strategists  in  the 
1968  Nixon  campaign,  Phillips 
is  writing  a  second  book,  tenta¬ 
tively  entitled  “The  Nixon  Rev¬ 
olution.” 
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Harry’s  going  out  tonight.  Along  with  a  lot  of  other  people, 
Harry  is  going  to  look  in  his  newspaper  first.  Even  if  he 
knows  where  he's  going,  he  has  to  look  up  times,  prices 
and  places.  Sports  events,  movies,  theatre,  music  or 
political  rallies— the  newspaper  is  the  only  source  of 
information  on  what's  happening  now.  Harry  may  feel 
he  could  do  without  a  newspaper  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  probably  would  rather  stay  home  and  read 
the  paper.  Think  about  it.  What  would  you  do  without 
your  newspaper? 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD., 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

CLARENDON  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Newsprint  suppliers  to 
the  world's  pressrooms 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  support  of  the  newspaper  publishing  industry 


Phone  system 

(nnitiuuid  from  pui/r  \A) 


TREX  II,  each  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  just  two  phone  num¬ 
bers  listed  in  the  Jacksonville 
directory — a  general  number 
that  went  into  the  switchboard 
and  a  direct  number  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  All  calls 
to  other  tlepartments — circula¬ 
tions,  news  room,  sports  desk — 
had  to  be  funneled  through  the 
switchboard.  Often  the  switch¬ 
board  was  swamped  with  in¬ 
coming  calls,  and  calls  were 
lost  or  delayed. 

“Our  old  system  just  couldn’t 
handle  the  heavy  volume  of 
calls  we  were  receiving,”  says 
Robert  R.  Feagin,  president  of 
the  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Florida 
Tim^s-UiiJou  and  Jnrknoiiville 
Journal.  “In  our  old  building 
we  had  a  two-position  switch¬ 
board  and  our  lines  were  tied 
up  all  the  time.  Just  to  be  sure 
that  I  could  make  calls  quickly, 

I  had  to  have  a  special  private 
line  installed  in  my  office.  With 
our  new  system  we  have  340 
phones,  compartnl  with  our  200 
before.  We  also  have  just  one 
attendant,  instead  of  two,  and 
she  doubles  as  receptionist.  Yet 
delays  on  incoming  and  outgo¬ 
ing  calls  have  been  virtually 
eliminated.  This  is  because  most 
of  our  calls  bypass  the  attend¬ 
ant.  For  us,  speed  is  vital.  We’re 
com|)eting  with  the  immediacy 
of  the  electronic  news  media, 
so  we’ve  got  to  get  the  news 
into  print  and  onto  the  street 
quickly.  We  can’t  afford  delays.” 

The  newspaper  executives  use 
the  new  system  to  eliminate  un- 
necessarv  phone  calls  and 
memos.  If  an  executive  needs  to 
talk  with  several  people  about 
the  same  matter,  he  can  set  up 
a  conference  call.  If  he  needs  in¬ 
formation  to  answer  a  caller’s 
question,  he  can  place  the  caller 
on  hold,  call  someone  else  for 
the  answer  and  then  return  to 
his  original  call.  And  if  he’s 
away  from  his  office,  he  can 
have  his  calls  forwarded  to  a 
secretary  or  assistant,  or  to  a 
phone  in  the  area  he’ll  be  at. 

In  the  classified  advertising 
department  incoming  calls  are 
answered  by  girls  seated  along¬ 
side  a  conveyor  belt.  The  girls 
type  the  ad  on  special  forms 
and  then  drop  the  forms  on  the 
belt,  from  which  they  are  col¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  the  composing 
room. 

To  expedite  calls  coming  into 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  a  Bell  system  automatic 
call  distributor  (ACD)  routes 
each  to  the  first  available  phone 
in  the  approximate  order  in 
which  the  calls  are  received. 


PAGE  MAKEUP  is  studied  by  sports  writers  and  editors  at  work 
shop  conducted  by  Mid-America  Press  Institute  in  St.  Louis.  From 
left — Dave  Kalvelage,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gaiette;  Steve  James, 
Rockford  (III.)  Register-Republic;  Bill  Vint,  Rockford  (ill.)  Star. 


Isaacs  will  join  faculty 
at  Columbia  in  September 


Norman  E.  Isaacs,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  join  the  faculty  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  next  Sep¬ 
tember  as  lecturer  and  editor  in 
residence. 

Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Coarier-Joariial  and  Loai.'irillr 
Times,  will  continue  as  news 
consultant  to  the  two  papers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Isaacs  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  ASNE  in  San  Francisco 
on  Thursday.  He  prefaced  his 
announcement  with  the  state¬ 
ment:  “These  last  few  years 
have  brought  me  everything  a 
working  newspaper  editor  could 
desire.  For  some  time  I  have 
been  making  noises  about  build¬ 
ing  a  fresh  career  while  there 
w'as  still  a  good  deal  of  fire  left 
in  the  tank  ...  a  fresh  career 
in  a  different  form  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Isaacs  said  he  would  move 
his  base  of  operations  to  New 
York  in  the  Fall  and  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  remaining  as  news 
consultant  to  the  Louisville 
papers,  he  will  serve  on  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Institute  of  the  Academy 
on  Educaional  Development. 

A  statement  issued  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Barry  Bingham  and  As- 
.sociate  Publisher  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham  Jr  declared  in  part:  “The 
only  thing  that  helps  to  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  losing  him  in  Louis¬ 
ville  is  the  thought  that  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
his  influence  to  a  whole  crop  of 
young  journalists.” 


As.sociate  Dean  Richard  T. 
Baker  stated  that  the  Graduate 
School  looks  forward  to  welcom¬ 
ing  the  editor,  “He  will  be  our 
local  expert  on  newspapers — 
what  their  major  problems  are 
and  how  to  put  one  out.” 

Terming  Isaacs  an  “excellent 
man”  for  the  faculty.  Baker  said 
he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
newspaper  section  of  the  course, 
“The  Media  in  Society.”  The 
course  is  concerned  with  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  areas.  In  day-long  labora¬ 
tories  students  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  role  of  the  particular 
medium. 

• 

New  Yorker  awarded 
prize  for  reporting 

The  .Voie  Yorker  this  week 
received  the  National  Magazine 
Award  for  reporting  excellence 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors  and  Columbia 
University. 

Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  presented  the  award  to 
Ne^v  Yorker  publisher  David  1). 
Michaels,  for:  “enterpri.se, 

thoroughness  and  reliability  .  .  . 
as  well  as  the  significance  of 
the  subject.” 

Michaels  accepted  the  award 
to  the  New  Yorker  for  “its  rich 
tradition  of  reporting-in-depth 
as  exemplified  during  the  year 
by  Richard  Harris’  series  on  the 
Department  of  Justice,  “Annals 
of  Politics,”  and  Daniel  Lang’s 
“Reporter  at  Large”  article  on 
Vietnam.” 


4  ooiifemioes  set 
for  eoiiiputer  users 

“Automated  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems — What  does  the  Future 
Hold?”  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  four  conferences  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  arranged  by 
the  Institute  for  Graphic  Com¬ 
munication  at  sites  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Palo  .Alto,  California, 
and  Ip.swich,  Ma.s.sachu.setts. 

Chairman  of  the  series  will 
be  C.  J.  Duncan,  director  of  the 
Computer  Typesetting  Research 
Project  at  the  University  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Working 
with  him  as  conference  resource 
people  will  be  John  W.  Seybold, 
president  of  Rocappi  Inc.;  Ed¬ 
win  R.  Lannon  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  James  L.  Dolby  of 
San  Jose  State  College  and  the 
R  &  D  Consultants  Company; 
Howai'd  L.  Resnikoff  of  Rice 
University  and  also  the  R  &  D 
Consultants  Company;  and  Jack 
J.  Bialik  of  the  Stanford  Re¬ 
search  Institute. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference 
.series  is  to  bring  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  present  state 
of  the  art  in  computerized  type¬ 
setting  to  decision-making  per¬ 
sonnel  in  book,  magazine  and 
newspaper  publishing.  Detailed 
discussions  of  the  changes  in 
production  methods  that  are  al¬ 
ready  taking  place  or  in  prospect 
due  to  technological  development 
will  permit  an  as.sessment  of 
the  editorial  and  publishing 
practices  that  precede  the  coin- 
mital  of  text  and  data  to  the 
production  process.  Enrollment 
at  each  session  will  be  limited 
to  30  participants. 

Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from:  Institute  for 
Graphic  Communication,  Inc.,  20 
Walnut  Street,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

• 

Straw  vote  for  union 

Out  of  an  editorial  staff  of 
al>out  300  persons,  only  168  cast 
ballots  in  a  recent  straw  poll 
to  determine  sentiment  for 
unionization  at  Newsday,  Long 
Island  newspaper.  The  tally 
was:  87  favoring  an  invitation 
to  the  United  Automobile  Work¬ 
ers;  52  for  the  American  News- 
I  paper  Guild;  29  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  association.  The  vote 
for  UAW  was  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  in  E&P,  May  9,  page  65. 
• 

I  Film  rrilic  retires 

1  M  iss  Marjorie  Adams,  dean 

I  of  film  critics  in  the  New  Eng- 
•  land  region,  has  announced  her 
>  retirement,  effective  June  1, 
!  after  51  years  with  the  P.oston 
;  (llnbe.  Publisher  Davis  Taylor 
1  said  Miss  Adams  will  continue 
to  write  for  the  newspaper. 
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Secrecy  gap 


(continued  from  li) 


ous  research  assistance  and 
publicity  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  other  journalism  associa¬ 
tions  and  newspapers,  hundreds 
of  cases  of  information  restric¬ 
tions  were  documented  in  17  vol¬ 
umes  of  reports  and  committee 
prints. 

Each  new  “Moss  committee” 
hearings  dramatized  need  for 
a  freedom  of  information  law, 
bla.sted  the  information  policies 
of  the  Ei.senhower  .Administra¬ 
tion,  and,  not  so  incidentally, 
boosted  .John  Moss’s  political 
career. 

Moss  wanted  a  law  that  would 
not  only  ensure  the  people’s 
right  to  know  about  government 
information  vital  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  but  would  also  give 
them  the  legal  tools  to  force 
the  bureaucracy  to  disclo.se  that 
information.  The  law  he  got 
clearly  requires  the  relea.se  of 
all  government  information  ex- 
re  pf,  and  here’s  the  rub:  for¬ 
eign  )>olicy  data  in  which  the 
government  requires  .secrecy; 
trade  secrets  and  financial  data 
given  to  the  government  V)y 
companies ;  intergovernmental 
communications;  material  com¬ 
piled  for  investigatory  purposes; 
personnel  files  and  medical  data 
concerning  government  employ¬ 
ees;  and  bank  reports,  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  patent  applications. 

\\  eakened  l»v  exemptions 

The  strength  of  this  law  lies 
in  its  intention  to  provide  citi¬ 
zens,  largely  represented  by  the 


press,  and  lawyers  and  investi¬ 
gators  like  Ralph  Nader,  with 
the  means  to  obtain  information 
from  the  government.  The  weak¬ 
ness  lies  in  these  exemptions, 
which  are  interpreted  so  broad¬ 
ly  by  some  government  officials 
that  practically  any  information 
can  be  kept  from  the  public. 

Since  enactment  of  the  law, 
John  Moss  has  lost  some  of  the 
vigor  in  his  pursuit  of  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation  in  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  campaign. 

Robert  Blanchard,  who 
worked  on  the  Moss  committee 
staff  as  an  American  Political 
Science  Association  intern,  ex¬ 
plained  that  one  reason  Moss 
has  been  less  active  recently  in 
the  Fol  campaign  is  because 
Moss  has  become  a  Career  Con¬ 
gressman,  (one  from  a  safe  dis¬ 
trict  who  returns  year  after 
year  to  his  office.) 

Blanchard  maintains  as  Moss 
advanced  politically  from  fresh¬ 
man  Congre.ssman  to  deputy 
whip  in  the  House  leadership, 
and  as  he  prepared  himself  for 
greater  leadership  responsibili¬ 
ties,  he  changed  his  image  from 
being  a  one-issue  man — freedom 
of  information  —  to  becoming 
well-versed  in  many  issues.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy  years,  it  was 
this  interest  in  his  career,  says 
Blanchard,  that  made  Moss  less 
willing  to  “embarrass  or  chal¬ 
lenge  Party  leadership  when  it 
was  in  the  White  Hou.se.” 

“There  is  some  truth  in  the 
fact  that  when  Kennedy  took 
over  there  was  less  criticism,” 
admits  Benny  Kass,  former 
legal  counsel  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  on  gov¬ 
ernment  information.  Kass  adds 
that  one  reason  was  because  a 
Democratic  Administration  was 


ANPA  fund  will  aid 
45  black  J-students 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  award 
of  grants-in-aid  totaling  $21,412 
to  4.0  black  students  enrolled  in 
28  accredited  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  at  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  grants,  effective  with  the 
September  tenn,  were  made 
through  the  Foundation’s  Negro 
Journalism  Scholarship  Fund. 
.Award  recipients  are  journalism 
majors  in  most  cases  in  their 
junior  or  senior  year. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  president 
of  the  Foundation  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  noted  that  “re 
cipients  were  chosen  from  38 
applications  received  from  jour¬ 
nalism  school  deans  on  behalf 


of  9.0  students.  I.ast  year  there 
were  applications  from  30 
schools  on  behalf  of  75  students. 

“Obviously,”  Pulliam  said, 
“schools  are  working  hard  to 
attract  more  Negro  students,  an 
effort  we  find  most  gratifying.” 

A  $100,000  contribution  from 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Char¬ 
itable  Trust  in  Chicago  estab¬ 
lished  the  scholarship  fund  in 
1968.  Since  then  another  nine 
newspapers  have  contributed. 
Gifts  were  received  from  the 
Baltimore  Sunjuipers;  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Boston 
Globe;  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel;  Scripp.s-Howard  New.s- 
papers;  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Omaha  Wo^ld-Herald;  and  the 
Indianapolis  Newspapers. 


much  more  open  with  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress. 

Political  play  denied 

But  Moss’s  legislative  assist¬ 
ant,  Jack  Matteson,  denied 
charges  of  partisan  politics, 
“Moss  couldn’t  care  less  who  is 
wearing  the  hat.”  Matteson 
claims  that  after  the  hearings 
between  1955  and  1960,  “reme¬ 
dial  action  was  taken  by  the 
government.” 

According  to  Matteson,  im- 
jwrtant  policy  changes  took 
place  that  carried  over  into 
the  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  even 
Nixon  Admini.stration,  thus  re¬ 
moving  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinued  hearings. 

“If  I  had  been  there  (on  the 
Moss  subcommittee)  I  would 
hav’e  told  him  not  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings.  Congress  passed  the  act 
and  it  was  their  intention  to 
pass  it  to  the  courts,”  says 
Kass. 

But  Mo.ss  himself  admits 
frankly  that  he  is  unhanpy  with 
the  Fol  law’s  record  in  court. 
“What  we  need  now,”  says  Moss, 
“is  a  body  of  case  law.  There 
just  have  not  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  us  to  tell  what  the 
courts  are  going  to  do  with  it.” 

“We  are  w'atching  the  courts,” 
Moss  adds  quickly,  “and  if  we 
need  to  go  back  and  amend  the 
act  we  will.  At  this  time  we 
would  probably  hold  more  hear¬ 
ings.” 

Long  liligalion 

But  critics  of  the  Fol  law 
point  to  the  broad  exemptions 
of  the  law  and  to  the  lengthy 
process  of  judicial  review,  most 
court  action  lasting  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  argue 
that  the  law  needs  amending 
now. 

Some  of  these  broad  exemp¬ 
tions  might  not  be  there  if  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  co¬ 
operated  with  the  committees 
writing  the  bill. 

“The  John.son  Administration 
was  not  concerned  with  public 
information.  All  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  the  White  House 
would  say  is  ‘the  bill  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional’,”  claims  Kass. 

A  former  staff  director  of  the 
Moss  committee,  Sam  J.  Archi¬ 
bald,  noted  that  not  one  federal 
agency  was  in  favor  of  the  bill 
before  its  adoption  and  heavy 
opposition  from  the.se  agencies 
was  one  rea.son  the  law  was 
watered  down. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  law.  Moss  still  likes  to  say, 
“We’ve  come  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
tance.”  And  he  adds,  “But  we 
cannot  become  complacent.” 

He  points  out  that  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1965  only  perhaps  a 
dozen  people  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  information  problem,  out¬ 
side  of  journalism  associations 
and  newspapers.  Mo.ss  adds 


with  pride  that  many  agencies 
had  no  information  policies  at 
all,  but  merely  operated  on  “an 
ad  hoc  basis  .  .  .  claiming  power 
they  did  not  have.” 

\\  liul  Nader  found 

Now  government  agencies 
have  information  policies,  and 
according  to  Ralph  Nader,  they 
are  .so  re.strictive  in  .some  cases 
that  Congress  might  just  as  well 
shelve  the  Fol  law. 

In  a  report  last  year  Nader 
outlined  .some  of  the  tactics 
agencies  and  departments  use 
to  withhold  information: 

•  delays,  .sometimes  up  to  16 
months 

•  mixing  non-confidential  ma¬ 
terial  with  confidential  material 

•  burying  information  in  ob¬ 
scure  files 

•  keeping  studies  private 

•  keeping  their  own  public 
information  officers  in  the  dark 

•  trading  off  information  to 
reporters  for  silence  on  certain 
subjects 

•  favoring  indu.stry  and  trade 
publications’  reporters  over 
other  reporters 

Some  agency  officials  have 
credited  Nader  with  revealing 
the  “information  gap”  in  gov¬ 
ernment  while  others  have  said 
such  criticism  of  agencies’  in¬ 
formation  policies  were  com¬ 
pletely  unfounded. 
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may  be  as  many  as  you  need 

The  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  is  portable.  It’s  like  having  several  stackers  at  youj* 
disposal.  The  Stacker/251  can  be  moved  from  one  press  delivery  to  another,  quickly 
and  easily.  Also  this  same  Stacker  is  ideal  for  off-line  inserting  operations. 

But  the  real  story  is  in  the  performance,  whether  your  press  operation  is  letterpress 
or  offset,  the  Sta^ker/251  produces  up  to  60  bundles  a  minute,  jam  free,  mere’s 
a  Stacker  that  can  keep  up  with  today’s  fastest  presses  without  jamming.  Odd  count 
bundles  can  be  automatically  produced  with  the  Sta-Hi  Vari-Count  Programming 
System  which  is  also  portable  and  easily  connects  to  the  Stacker/251.  This 
combination  of  portability  and  performance  makes  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  the  perfect 
choice  for  any  size  or  shape  mailroom. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  information  and  start  upgrading  your  mailroom 
operation  today. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

A  REPUBLIC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 

2601  Campus  Drive.  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  838  1000 
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Secrecy  gap 

(continued  from  page  36^ 


ings  between  water  pollution  of¬ 
ficials  and  Nader’s  raiders. 

Charles  Rogers,  director  of 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Administration’s  public  in¬ 
formation  office,  could  only  say 
Klein’s  “intentions  were  hon¬ 
est.”  Rogers  did  not  know  about 
“all  the  specifics.” 

The  deputy  director  for  pub¬ 
lic  information,  Charles  Pierce, 
also  did  not  know  about  the 
specifics,  but  when  asked  if  in¬ 
formation  officers  at  FWPCA 
were  often  kept  in  the  dark  on 
certain  matters.  Pierce  smiled. 
“I  won’t  disagree  with  that,”  he 
.said. 

“He  (Klein)  was  the  one  that 
had  the  real  conflict  with  them 
(Nader’s  raiders)  ...  he  told 
us  not  to  let  them  in  the  of¬ 
fice,”  said  one  h’WPCA  infor¬ 
mation  officer. 

“They  (Interior  Secretary 
Hickel  and  Asst.  Sec.  Klein) 
were  supersensitive  because  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  that 
had  just  occurred,”  he  added. 

Richard  Lyng,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Marketing  in  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  David  Wells, 
Federal  Highway  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Chief  Counsel,  feel  Nader 
should  not  always  get  the  in¬ 
formation  he  requests. 

A^oidine  pressures 

Nader’s  laiders  attempted  to 
get  the  minutes  of  the  Poultry 
Criteria  Advisory  Committee,  of 
which  Lyng  is  a  member,  and 
of  the  National  Food  Inspection 
■Advisory  Committee. 

“If  these  advisory  committees 
knew  that  everything  they  said 
would  be  public  information, 
they  would  be  of  little  help  to 
the  Secretary.  Nader  thinks  that 
the  reason  we  do  this  is  so  we 
won’t  have  pressures  from  con¬ 
sumers.  We  also  want  to  avoid 
pressures  from  the  industries. 
We  want  to  avoid  this  kind  of 
pressure  on  these  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,”  says  Lyng. 

“Nader  is  not  doing  the  in 
depth,  detailed,  investigative 
work  to  back  up  his  statements. 
On  the  basis  of  very  unsubstan¬ 
tial  information  he  decided  to 
condemn  the  entire  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.”  says  FHA’s  Chief 
Counsel,  David  Wells.  (Nader 
claims  Wells  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vent  disclosure  of  violations  of 
automotive  safety  standards.) 

Since  Nader’s  investigations 
into  the  FH.A,  Wells  has  learned 
National  Safety  Bureau  com¬ 
pliance  tests  are  conducted  on 
a  routine  basis,  not  always  as 
part  of  an  investigation  (which 
would  make  them  exempt  under 


the  Fol  law.)  Also  officials  in 
the  Transportation  Department, 
including  Wells,  have  put  to¬ 
gether  a  disclosure  policy  and 
now  test  results  Nader  first 
asked  for  are  published  in 
monthly  reports. 

Wells  still  expressed  personal 
reservations  about  broad  di.s- 
closure  policies  at  FHA.  “We 
are  saying  to  industry,  ‘Give  us 
this  information.’  Frequently, 
after  an  inve.stigation  it  all  be¬ 
comes  public.  We  run  the  risk 
of  having  industry  lose  faith 
in  cooperating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  may  get  very  secret¬ 
ive  themselves,”  explains  Wells. 

“There  is  a  tendency  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  be  overpro- 
tective  of  themselves,”  admits 
Lyng.  Sometimes  government 
agencies  and  departments  “are 
overly  secretive  when  they 
shouldn’t  be,”  he  adds. 

More  Naders  iie<‘ded 

Lyng  suggests  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  like  Nader  are  needed  to 
force  various  agencies  and  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  take  a  second 
look  at  their  information  poli¬ 
cies  and  to  keep  the  government 
on  its  toes. 

Sam  Archibald,  now  director 
of  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Fol  Center,  agrees  with  Lyng 
that  more  people  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  Fol,  especially 
newspapermen. 

“If  newspapers  wanted  to 
mount  a  publicity  campaign  on 
certain  government  agencies’ 
non-disclosure  policies — if  they 
would  put  some  of  their  print¬ 
er’s  ink  where  their  mouth  is,” 
the  Fol  law  wouhl  work,  he  in¬ 
sists. 

.Archibald,  among  others,  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  law  will  not  really 
begin  to  work  until  newspapers 
sue  the  government  for  with¬ 
holding  information. 

Joseph  Loftus,  former  Xew 
York  Times  reporter  and  now 
public  information  director  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  put 
it  this  way,  “The  objectives  of 
such  test  cases  would  net  be 
merely  to  get  a  few  stories,  but 
to  reestablish  the  principle  that 
this  stuff  is  public  information, 
and  that  reporters  shouldn’t 
have  to  go  to  secondary  or  ter¬ 
tiary  sources  to  blast  this  in¬ 
formation  out.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
sources  available  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  and  their  self-pride 
have  made  them  reluctant  to  sue 
the  government. 

I  p  lu  papers  lo  sue 

“The  Xew  York  Times  has 
never  sued  anybody  for  any¬ 
thing,”  says  Bob  Phelps. 

But  the  managing  editor  of 
one  metropolitan  daily’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  argued  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  doing  enough 
with  the  F'ol  law.  “The  New 


York  Times  has  the  talent  and 
ability  to  tear  this  town  wide 
open,  but  they  just  don’t  do  it 
.  .  .  The  Washington  Post,  by 
taking  this  law  and  bombing 
loose  information,  why  they 
could  be  hitting  their  readers  in 
the  eye  every  day  with  enter¬ 
prise  copy.” 

A  few  Washington  reporters 
use  the  threat  of  the  Fol  law 
to  open  government  information 
files,  and  in  this  respect  the  law 
is  useful.  But  many  more  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  mouth  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  “people’s  right  to 
know”  without  caring  enough  to 
fight  for  that  right  in  their 
daily  work. 

“The  basic  problem  with  the 
law  is  you  just  don’t  have  the 
time  to  get  the  machinery  of 
the  law  in  operation,”  says  Les 
Whitten,  who  works  for  Jack 
Anderson’s  Washington  column. 

Bob  Barr,  Washington  re¬ 
porter  for  Women’s  B'enr  Daily, 
explained,  “The  very  mechanics 
of  the  thing  defeats  anybody 
who  needs  information  on  a 
timely  basis.” 

Barr  thinks  Congress  should 
repeal  the  law — “You  can’t  leg¬ 
islate  openness  in  government 
and  newsgathering  requires 
trust  more  than  law.” 

Giving  it  a  little  time 

But  Phelps  points  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  are  slowly 
changing  their  policies  on  the 
Fol  law. 

“We  wanted  to  give  the  law  a 
little  time  to  work.  .As  of  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we 
started  citing  the  law  when  we 
ran  into  problems,”  says  Phelps 
of  his  own  operation.  And  he  in¬ 
sists,  “We  want  the  reputation 
of  being  toughminded  about  this 
law.” 

The  Xew  York  Times’  law¬ 
yers  have  come  close  to  suing 
government  agencies  under  the 
law,  but  they  haven’t  yet.  One 
such  case  might  have  been  a  suit 
against  the  government’s  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Board,  which  oversees 
cost  overruns  by  government 
contractors.  (Grumman  Air¬ 
craft  Engineering  Corporation 
sued  the  Renegotiation  Board 
for  some  of  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  Times  decided  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  Grum¬ 
man  case.) 

The  Times  campaign  for  a 
list  of  contractors  that  overrun 
their  estimates  of  government 
contracts,  and  a  corresponding 
list  of  settlements  between  those 
contractors  and  the  government, 
is  an  example  of  how  the  Fol 
law  is  not  working  for  news¬ 
papermen  : 

Over  a  year  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  Renegotiation  Board 
refused  the  information,  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  exempt  under 
the  “financial  data”  clause  of 
the  Fol  law  and  the  Times’  law- 
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yers  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  suit  against  the  board. 

During  that  time  Phelps  went 
to  the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
to  both  Edward  Kennedy’s  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  on  government  in¬ 
formation  and  John  Moss’s 
House  committee,  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  finally  to 
Nixon’s  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Herb  Klein,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  information. 

Klein,  who  is  supposed  to  ad¬ 
minister  Nixon’s  “open  adminis¬ 
tration”  policy,  neglected  to  re¬ 
turn  telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  the  Times  for  several 
months,  and  finally  responded 
that  the  information  could  not 
be  disclosed  because  of  the  Fol 
law’s  financial  data  exemption. 

Merely  ‘crying  wolf' 

Phelps  feels  the  government 
withholds  far  too  much  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  trade  secrets  and 
financial  data  exemption  of  the 
law  and  believes  a  few  suits  by 
newspapers  would  open  up  a 
wealth  of  information  to  the 
public. 

“If  the  word  gets  out  that  we 
mean  business,  then  these  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  will  see  how 
unpopular  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  can  become,”  says  Phelps. 

Many  bureaucrats  fail  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapermen  like 
Bob  Phelps  and  lawyers  like 
Ralph  Nader  “mean  business.” 

“All  I  hear  is  ‘I’m  going  to 
sue.  I’m  going  to  sue.’  After  a 
while  it  is  like  somebody  crying 
‘wolf’,”  says  one  government  of¬ 
ficial. 

But  Nader’s  raiders  went  one 
step  better  than  crying  ‘wolf’ 
when  they  sued  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  outcome  of 
cases  like  these  will  determine 
how  broadly  the  courts  are  will¬ 
ing  to  interpret  some  of  the  ex¬ 
emptions  of  the  Fol  law  fre- 
ouently  claimed  by  agencies  for 
withholding  information  from 
the  public. 

.Amendments  Needed 

Many  journalists  and  lawyers 
argue  the  Fol  law  needs  amend¬ 
ing.  But  even  more  essential  to 
a  meaningful  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  law  are  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  reporters  and  editors 
to  use  the  law,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  government  officials 
to  make  government  information 
available  to  the  public. 

Nader’s  raiders,  the  lawyers, 
have  put  their  legal  briefs 
“where  their  mouth  is,”  in  Sam 
Archibald’s  words,  to  prove  they 
“mean  business.”  If  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  law  is  to 
have  any  impact,  journalists 
must  live  up  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  first  guardians  of 
the  “people’s  right  to  know.” 
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58  awards 


“Serving  Youth,”  encompassing 
a  variety  of  activities  and  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  young  people, 


marltaf 


Winners  of  the  presentations  category 


(continued  from  poi/e  16^ 

of  Merit  went  to  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  the  I)es  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  one  for  an  automo¬ 
tive  pitch,  the  other  for  a  “Test 
Market”  presentation  using  a 
“hippie”  theme.  The  judges 
praised  the  Boston  film  for  its 
tongue-in-cheek,  low-pressure 
copy  approach  combined  with 
outstanding  photography  and 
graphics. 

In-paper  ads  comprised  the 
award-winning  entries  in  the 
Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
category  for  both  the  Philadel- 
jthia  Ihiilp  \'eirs  and  San  Rafael 
liulependent-Jon  rnal. 

Classified  promotion  winner, 
the  Lon;/  Beach  Independent- 
PresH-Tele(/rani’s  ads  promoted 
“results”  and  “Find  the  unex¬ 
pected.”  The  CaU/arp  Herald’s 
campaign  promoted  the  phone 
room  staff. 

The  \eir  York  Times  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  published  in 
the  Times  and  other  newspapers, 
with  a  theme,  “Enjoy  the  7-pack 
Times  in  handy  home  delivery 
week  in  and  week  out.”  The  ads 
carried  coupons.  The  San 
Rafael  winner  in  the  circulation 
group  featured  text  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  content,  with 
the  judges  singling  out  one  ad, 
“Now,  make  me  a  newspaper  by 
tonight.” 

Extensive  programs  directed 
to  the  carrier  organization  won 
first  prizes  for  the  Toronto 
(tlohe  &  Mail,  and  the  Lorain 
(0.)  Journal. 


and  to  the  Charlotte  \ews  cam¬ 
paign  on  Water  Pollution. 

The  Boston.  Globe’s  complete 
market  study,  “Boston  Today” 
took  top  honors  in  the  Research 
category,  while  a  Readership 
Study  earned  a  First  Prize 
plaque  in  its  circulation  group 
for  the  Livermore  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sews. 

Judges  in  Vancouver  were 
aided  by  Rikk  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Sew  Westminster  (B.C.) 
Columbian  and  members  of  his 
.staff,  and  A1  McLellan  and  Don 
Grieve  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
Representing  INPA  at  the  au¬ 
dio-visual  judging  in  New  York 
were  Gerald  Rock,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  promotion  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Tom  Craddock  of  New- 
house  Newspapers. 


PRESENTATIONS  judges  were  T.  J.  McDowell,  McMillan  Bloedel; 
David  F.  Brown,  James  Lovick  Ltd.;  and  Larry  Dampier,  Nabob 
Foods.  Audio-visual  presentations  were  judged  in  New  York  City 
by  a  separate  panel. 


Tl»«  Con««om»r« 


Piiiilic  .'service 


The  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
munity  Service  classification 
drew  both  the  largest  number  of 
entries  and  the  widest  variety 
on  projects.  Emphasis  ranged 
from  educational  activities, 
youth  programs  and  conserva¬ 
tion  to  sports  programs  and 
fund-raising.  First  Prize  plaques 
were  awarded  to  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  for  a  program. 


MAILING  PIECES  in  E&P’s  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  get  a  thorough 
examination  from  Colin  Hempsall, 
MacLaren  Advertising,  Ltd.,  con¬ 
test  judge. 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 


FLAG 


WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 


ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3’  *  5  . /lag  of  Thor  bunf 
ing,  sewn  stripes;  2-pc 


jointed  6'  pole  and  ail  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  $3.50  mailed. 


Wrtto  ^ire  phono  for  iompic  fo: 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORF.  OF  AMERICA 

BEMON.  ILL  62S12  •  TEL.  (61S)  439-2600 


~  BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC 


P.O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE,  ALA.  36606 
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262  ^champions^ 
due  at  Akron  in 
Soap  Box  Derby 

Detroit 

Chevrolet’s  world-famous  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby  is 
celebrating-  its  :53rd  year  of 
coasting  competition  with  more 
entries  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  than  ever  before. 

A  total  of  262  communities 
around  the  country  and  the 
world — a  record  high  in  three 
decades  of  Derby  racing — are 
already  preparing  for  local 
races  this  summer.  Champions 
will  compete  in  the  All-Amer¬ 
ican  finals  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
Saturday,  August  15,  for  a  total 
of  $30,000  in  college  scholar¬ 
ships.  Since  its  beginning  news¬ 
papers  have  been  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  derby  in  their 
communities. 

“Chevrolet  is  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Soap  Box  Der¬ 
by  is  attracting  more  cities 
every  year,”  said  Robert  D. 
Lund,  Chevrolet  general  sales 
manager.  “This  means  more  boys 
building  and  racing  cars,  and 
that  is  the  prime  goal  of  the 
program.” 

The  addition  of  U.S.  Army 
installations  in  Europe  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  large  field  of  winners 
competing  in  the  USAREUR 
grand  finals  in  July,  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  represent  the 
European  base  in  Akron. 

Along  with  Chevrolet  dealers, 
the  Derby’s  wide  range  of  spon¬ 
sors  for  1970  includes  129  Jay- 
cee  chapters,  112  newspapers, 
39  radio  stations,  28  television 
stations  and  26  Optimist  Clubs. 

Since  the  Soap  Box  Derby’s 
inception,  Chevrolet  has  pre¬ 
sented  w'inners  in  all  categories 
a  total  of  $416,500  in  college 
scholarships  and  $953,000  in 
U.S.  Bonds  for  a  grand  total  of 
$1,:569,500. 

• 

IVeHsiiieii  thanked 
for  aid  to  school 

Phieadelpiiia 
More  than  200  employees  of 
the  PhUndelpliia  Daily  News^ 
and  the  luqnirer  attending  their 
annual  Communion  Breakfast 
were  credited  by  the  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  McDermott  for  financial 
aid  and  iiublicity  that  spurred 
contributions  of  $35,000  to  re¬ 
place  his  parish  school. 

The  103-year  old  school  of  the 
Assumption  BVM  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  burned  over  a  year 
ago.  Contributions  are  coming 
from  as  far  away  as  Florida, 
Father  McDermott  said.  With 
85%  of  his  parishioners  on  wel¬ 
fare,  the  priest  stated,  “We  can 
use  all  the  help  we  can  get.” 
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8-lh  salmon  catches 
the  hi^  one  in  derby 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

During  the  Waukeyari  News- 
Siiti'n  third  annual  Coho  Derby, 
April  25-May  3,  more  than 
8,000  fishermen  competed  for 
$3,400  in  prizes.  A  six-horse- 
power  motor  and  12-foot,  alu¬ 
minum  l)oat  were  awarded  for 
an  eight-pound-three-ounce  coho 
salmon  caught  on  a  beer  can 
opener,  converted  into  a  lure, 
by  Ernest  LaBrecc|ue  of  Island 
Lake,  III. 

Publisher  F.  Ward  Just 
called  the  Lake  Michigan  derby 
one  of  his  most  successful  pub¬ 
lic  service  ventures.  The  derby 
was  free  to  participants.  Prizes 
were  provided  by  national  and 
local  fishing  gear  dealers  and 
manufacturers. 

A  special  boat  and  recreation 
section,  with  information  about 
coho  salmon  fishing,  was  fea¬ 
tured  a  day  prior  to  the  derby. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the 
Johnson  Motors  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  the  New’S- 
Sun  used  a  memlier  of  a  ski 
show  troupe  from  Chicago  to 
promote  interest. 

John  Milter  braved  38-de¬ 
gree  water  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Iierform  a  ski  act,  using  a  kite. 
Alxive  the  kite  was  a  banner 
announcing  the  derby. 

• 

Ecology  and  drugs 
top  news  interest 

Harrksburg,  Pa. 

Drugs,  conservation  and  wel¬ 
fare  are  going  to  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  state  government  news  in 
Pennsylvania,  Carmen  Brutto, 
capitol  correspondent  for  the 
Han’inhiirg  Patriot,  told  public 
administrators  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  Brutto 
said  the  demands  of  politicians, 
public  officials  and  various  or¬ 
ganizations  are  calling  for  ac¬ 
tion  in  these  areas. 

“I  can’t  say  as  much  for  wel- 
fai’e,  but  drugs  and  conserva¬ 
tion  have  sort  of  asked  for  it 
...  You  can’t  pound  the  idea 
into  people’s  heads  that  some¬ 
thing  muse  be  done  about  the 
drug  problem,  as  it  must,  and 
about  the  .stinking  environment, 
as  it  must,  and  then  not  have 
cut  and  dried  answers  for 
them,”  the  reporter  said. 

Some  government  officials, 
Brutto  said,  are  not  responsive 
to  queries  from  newsmen,  and 
he  chided  “the  bureaucrats” 
about  being  on  long  distance 
calls  or  in  conference  when  re¬ 
porters  try  to  reach  them. 
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"MORE  IRAN  , 
PAPER  AND  nK’ ' 

Produced  by 
AVON  PRODUCTIONS 
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Every  newspaper  delivers  more 
than  just  news  to  the  community 
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The  New  York  Daily  News  had 
a  big  community  events  program 
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(IRCI’LATION 

Subscriber-census 
file  computerized 


Grover  J.  Friend,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bucks  Coioifii 
Courier  Times  at  Levittown,  Pa., 
herewith  de.scrihes  hi.s  computer¬ 
ized  Subscriher-Censu.s  File: 

*  *  * 

Our  newspaper  has  a  total  of 
r).^,000  evening  circulation  and 
covers  a  marketing  area  of  some 
!)o,00()  dwelling  units.  We  are  a 
growing  suburban  daily  pub¬ 
lished  daily  six  days  a  week.  In 
19.^4  our  circulation  was  12,000. 

The  building  we  now  occupy 
was  built  in  1960  and  it  is  the 
location  of  our  computer  system. 
We  are  situated  20  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia.  Our  area  is 
highly  competitive  one  with  a 
total  of  four  home  delivered 
newspapers.  Our  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  has  a  total  of  750 
boys;  90G  of  our  circulation 
is  home  delivered. 

We  have  7  District  Managers, 
7  women  counselors  and  2  su¬ 
pervisors  in  the  department. 

For  the  past  few  years  you 
have  been  hearing  about  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  computers  in  the 
Circulation  Department.  Gen¬ 
erally,  when  a  computer  system 
is  incorporated  into  a  newspa¬ 
per  operation  and  specifically 
the  Circulation  Department,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
personnel  and  to  save  time. 

I'p-lo-ilale  li^linK 

The  first  step  is  to  program 
the  Circulation  Billing,  ABC  ac¬ 
counting  and  mailroom  control. 
Having  been  keeping  for  the 
last  five  years  all  our  billing 
and  ABC  records  on  the  com¬ 
puter  we  began  looking  for  new 
applications  for  its  u.se.  Since 
the  Circulation  Department  has 
to  handle  many  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  during  a  day,  week  and 


AMERICA  NEEDS 
MORE  FLAG  WAVERS! 


Patriotism  is  in  danger  of  becoming  I 
a  dirty  word.  The  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  is  questioned.  Students 
refuse  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  Where  does  it  all  end?  Start 
the  counter  attack.  Offer  U.S.  Flag 
Sets  at  cost  as  a  public  service. 
Sample  without  obligation. 

Write  for  yours. . . 

TAMM-VOGT  CO.  'The  Flag  People' 
2200  Olive  St  Louis.  Mo.  63103 


month  we  began  to  look  to  the 
computer  with  its  fantastic 
memory  and  speed  to  be  the 
tool  to  control  our  subscriber 
file. 

This  desire  to  have  an  up-to- 
date  list  of  all  dwelling  units 
and  subscribers  in  our  market¬ 
ing  area  led  us  into  what  we 
call  our  “Subscriber-Census 
File”  program.  We  believe  that 
it  is  now  possible  with  the  avail¬ 
able  computer  hardware  and 
software  to  control  the  dwelling 
units  and  the  sub.scribt'rs  in  a 
given  district  or  marketing  area. 

When  we  started  to  program 
the  Subscriber-Census  File  we 
wanted  to  know  the  following 
infoimation  about  our  circula¬ 
tion  areas: 

1.  How  many  dwelling  units 
are  there  in  a  given  municipality 
and  what  are  their  mailing  ad¬ 
dresses? 

2.  Which  of  the  dwelling  units 
are  subscribers? 

3.  If  they  do  subscribe,  what 
is  their  name,  address  and  ZIP? 

4.  What  is  the  route  number 
of  the  boy  who  serves  the  cus¬ 
tomer? 

5.  What  was  the  date  they  be¬ 
came  a  subscriber? 

6.  If  they  are  a  customer, 
what  was  the  source  of  the 
order?  Was  it  secured  by  a  so¬ 
lictor,  carrier,  or  office  person¬ 
nel? 

7.  What  is  the  frequency  of 
the  order  or  in  other  words — 
how  many  times  have  we  writ¬ 
ten  them  as  a  start  in  the  past 
year? 

8.  What  is  the  percent  of 
coverage  of  a  municipality  or 
district? 

Our  subscriber-Census  File 
has  the  records  for  one  district 
in  which  there  are  7,250  dwelling 
units  and  4,627  sub.scribers.  The 
file  contains  all  the  information 
that  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
file  is  compact  and  can  be  used 
by  a  man  in  the  field. 

Data  in  a  small  file 

On  one  page  of  a  Subscriber- 
Census  printout,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  want  to  know 
on  each  dwelling  unit  is  printed 
on  one  line.  Since  the  number 
of  print  positions  used  is  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  file,  we  print  all  data  on  one 
line.  This  makes  the  file  smaller 
and  easy  to  use. 

Reading  across  the  top  of  the 
page  we  have  the  followdng  in¬ 
formation  : 


1.  The  dwelling  unit  number. 
Every  unit  in  our  circulation 
area  is  being  given  a  number 
for  identification  purpo.ses. 

2.  District  Number  to  identify 
the  dwelling  unit  to  a  district. 

■’!.  Route  Number. 

4.  Name  of  Subscriber. 

5.  Address  and  Zip  Code. 

6.  Date  the  subscribed  signed 
up  for  the  paper. 

7.  Telephone  number  of  sul)- 
.scriber. 

8.  Source  of  order. 

9.  Frequency  or  number  of 
times  the  house  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  given  period. 

The  file  is  printed  out  alfa  by 
street  so  it  is  easy  for  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  to  find  a  given 
address.  It  is  now  possible  to 
have  exact  routing  of  starts, 
stops  and  comj)laints.  All  of  the 
guess  work  in  routing  is  gone. 
The  problem  of  getting  new 
personnel  to  route  correctly  is 
eliminated.  Once  the  Census-File 
is  developed  we  can  print  out 
an  up-to-date  list  of  all  news- 
paperboys. 

A  route  list  file  has  81  routes 
and  4,600  subscribers.  The  route 
list  printout  is  a  listing  of  every 
customer  on  a  given  route.  The 
file  is  designed  to  be  u.sed  in  the 
field  as  well  as  the  circulation 
office. 

Flow  of  information 

To  up-date  our  Sub.scriber- 
File,  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  circulation  department 
to  data  processing  and  back 
again  is  quite  simple.  First,  all 
starts  are  written  up  on  this 
form.  The  only  new  information 
that  is  needed  over  the  old  way 
of  writing  up  a  start  is  the  dwel¬ 
ling  unit  number.  This  number 
identifies  the  start  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  number  is  obtained 
by  the  district  manager  from  his 
subscriber  census  printout.  We 
also  give  each  start  and  stop  a 
cource  code.  This  tells  the  com¬ 
puter  what  type  of  start  or  stop 
we  are  working  with. 

Our  source  code  numbering 
system  for  starts  and  stops  is 
simnle.  All  numbers  1  to  5  are 
a  plus  to  the  new  draw  figure 
and  6  to  10  are  a  minus  to  the 
draw.  Reading  across  the  top 
of  the  page  we  break  them  down 
this  way: 

One — Solicitor  Start 
Two — Vacation  Restart 
Three — Carrier  Start 
Four — Misc.  Start 
Five — Transfer  on  Route 
Six — Solicitor  Stop 
Seven — Vacation  Stop 
Eight — Moved  Stop 
Nine — Misc.  Stop 
Ten — Transfer  off  Route 
Draw  changes  are  sent  to  the 
computer  every  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Saturday.  We  have 
found  three  draw  changes  per 


week  to  l)e  .satisfactory  for  our 
operation.  If  you  .so  desire,  draw 
changes  could  be  made  every 
day. 

When  the  circulation  starts 
and  stops  arrive  at  the  com¬ 
puter  the  information  is  first 
punched  into  a  standard  IBM 
punch  card.  Processing  informa¬ 
tion  that  we  now  have  on  file 
for  40,000  subscribers  and  85,000 
dwelling  units  takes  about  one 
to  two  hours  per  day. 

The  cards  are  then  sorted  by 
district  and  by  route  number 
in  the  card  sorter.  They  are 
then  fed  into  the  card  reader, 

Cfdicclioii  curds  priiilrd 

The  printer  is  used  to  jjroduce 
the  collection  cards  that  are  sent 
to  each  carrier  boy,  as  well  as 
to  each  subscriber.  The  boy’s 
card  is  .sent  out  through  the 
regular  bundle  mail.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  card  has  the  name  and 
phone  of  the  carrier  boy. 

The  cards  are  printed  in  con¬ 
tinuous  form  and  are  run 
through  the  computer  in  route 
number  order.  A  girl  in  the 
circulation  department  prepares 
them  for  distribution  to  the  boy 
and  customer. 

The  back  of  the  card  is  filled 
in  by  the  carrier  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  stops.  He  writes  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  stop  on  the  back 
of  the  card  and  turns  it  into 
the  office.  If  it  is  a  vacation 
stop,  space  is  provided  for  a 
restart  date.  Space  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  moved  stop  with  a 
forwarding  address. 

The  carrier  boy  keeps  his  col¬ 
lection  cards  in  a  ring  and 
binder.  The  improvement  here 
is  that  all  cards  are  printed  on 
the  computer  and  are  easy  to 
read.  If  a  set  of  collection  cards 
is  lost  by  the  boy  we  simply 
ask  the  computer  for  a  new  set 
of  cards. 

ITmmI  ill  udvcriising 

The  program  has  proven  its 
value  in  that  all  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment — promotion.  Our  district 
managers  and  soliciting  crew 
managers  have  found  the  file  to 
be  very  helpful  in  the  control¬ 
ling  of  our  sales  crews.  The 
crew  managers  now  know  how^ 
many  homes  there  are  on  a 
given  street  and  who  on  the 
street  gets  the  paper.  No  time 
is  wasted  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  present  subscribers.  The  ci'ew 
manager  assigns  each  boy  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  prospects 
each  night.  The  boys  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  streets  to  work  and 
what  houses  to  call  upon. 

Finally,  the  area  of  greatest 
potential  for  the  file  is  in  mar¬ 
keting.  We  can  now  offer  an 
advertiser  what  we  call  “Total 

(coiithiiied  0)1  ))ext  poi/e) 
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Few  object 
to  monthly 
carrier  bill 


Sub-census 


(continued  from  page  A'l) 


Sunday  papers 
sell  better  with 
comics  out  front 


Koehler  purchasing 
Triangle  stations 

Philadelphia 
Triangle  Publications  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  agreed  to 
sell  its  radio  and  television  sta- 
Dick  Funsch,  research  di-  tions  in  Altoona  and  Lancaster, 
rector  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Bingham- 


Market  Coverage”.  With  this 
program  an  advertiser  can  get 

his  message  into  every  home  in  .  .  , 

Wenatchee,  Wash,  our  area.  When  an  advertiser  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  hide-  ton.  New  York,  to  George  A. 
Initial  success  is  reported  for  buys  space  the  section  is  de-  pendent,  had  a  problem:  Which  Koehler,  general  manager  of  its 
the  move  of  the  Wenatchee  livered  to  the  subscribers  by  the  would  sell  most  Sunday  papers?  Radio  and  Television  Division, 
Daily  World  to  require  advance  carrier  boy.  But  what  about  the  Insert  the  comics  and  display  for  $16  million, 
monthly  payment  for  home  de-  non-subscriber  of  the  paper?  the  front  page,  or  wrap  the  Consummation  of  the  sale  is 
livered  newspapers  by  John  E.  How  is  the  message  going  to  comics  around  the  paper?  contingent  upon  Federal  Com- 

Watkins,  controller.  reach  them?  We  print  a  label  of  Some  people  could  have  an-  munlcations  Commission  ap- 

There'has  been  no  great  loss,  all  non-subschibers.  This  label  ticipated  the  answer,  but  proval  of  the  transaction  re- 
he  said.  A  few  subscribers  pro^  is  then  glued  on  the  advertising  Funsch  meant  to  go  about  it  cently  completed  with  Capital 
tested  the  svstem  which  the  piece  through  a  wing-mailer  and  methodically.  Cities  Broadcasting  Corporation, 

World  describes  as  ‘‘current  advertising  message  is  First,  he  selected  at  random  calling  for  the  sale  of  Triangle’s 

month  billing  ”  The  full  test  mailed  to  all  non-subscribers.  13  news-rack  locations.  “Cri-  other  radio  and  television  prop- 
will  come  after  the  causes  for  The  advertiser  has  the  opftion  of  teria  for  selections,”  he  told  the  erties  in  Philadelphia,  New 
stops  from  the  Mav  collection—  buying  total  coverage  in  our  International  Newspaper  Pro-  Haven  and  Fresno. 

*  -  - ■-  entire  circulation  area  or  just  motion  Association,  “were  high  There  are  four  radio  and  three 


in  zoned  editions. 

GATF  research 
projects  listed 

Pittsburgh 
Projects  approved  for  the 


cations  chosen,  and  geographic 
dispersion  ...” 

All  the  racks  were  coin-oper¬ 
ated  with  front  display  win¬ 
dows,  six  single  news-racks,  and 
seven  double  racks. 

At  the  single  racks,  the  col- 


1970  research  program  of  the  ored  comics  were  inserted  in  the 


the  .second  $2.50  payments 
within  three  weeks  —  are 
checked. 

The  World  points  out  that 
magazine  subscriptions  and  ca¬ 
ble  television  service  charges 
are  paid  in  advance.  The  new 
plan  has  been  applied  through¬ 
out  the  circulation  area  except 
in  one  county  which  recently 
went  off  star  route  deliveries. 

^vidS‘brtter^Uationr^S  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda-  paper,  and  at  the  double  racks, 

tion  include :  one  window  displayed  the  comics 

Ink  Fountain  Solution  Inter-  and  the  other  the  front  page  of 
actions — To  provide  techniques  the  Sunday  paper.  The  test  was 
for  predicting  fountain  solution  conducted  on  rtvo  successive 
emulsification  in  lithographic  Sundays.  Weather  was  not  a 
inks  on  the  press  and  resultant  factor.  The  results  (keeping  in 
ink  performance.  mind  that  the  St.  Petersburg 

,  ^  ,,  1,1-  V  1  Phototypesetting  Correction  Times  readers  were  accustomed 

u" ‘IvMr "  published  Procedures-To  survey  the  tech-  to  find  the  comics  outside  their 

by  W  ilfi^d  Woods  has  a  circula-  correcting  or  altering 

tion  high  in  the  2.1,000-biacket.  output  of  cold  and  photo- 

It  raised  its  rute  2o  cents  typesetting  machines, 
monthly  last  year.  Tsiewspapers  Quality  Criterion  for  Tone 
from  both  Seattle  and  Spokane  peprodiiction  —  To  develop  a 
are  available  on  stands  here.  quality  criterion  to  be  used  in 

camera  and  pressroom  processes 
l’ro-paid>  grow  for  control  of  tone  reproduction. 

Typographic  Conversion  Tech 


•sales  volume  per  rack,  avail-  television  stations  involved  in 
ability  of  competitive  news-  the  Koehler  sale  which  is  also 
racks,  high  tourist  traffic  at  lo-  subject  to  FCC  approval.  Tri- 


provi 

carrier  boys  was  expressed  by 
Watkins.  Boys  are  assured  pay 
for  their  work  and  a  newspa- 
perboy  dropping  his  route  fin¬ 
ishes  with  all  his  bills  paid  and 
all  collections  made. 

The  daily  except  Saturday 


Sunday  paper)  were  as  follows: 


angle  operates  AM,  FM  and 
VHF  television  stations  in  two 
of  the  markets — Altoona  and 
Binghamton — and  a  UHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  licensed  to  Lan¬ 
caster. 

• 

Ridder  earnings 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $1,802,000, 
or  26  cents  per  common  share, 
on  revenues  of  $27,827,000  for 
the  first  quarter  ended  March 
31.  During  the  comparable  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  earlier,  the  Com¬ 
pany  earned  $1,842,000,  or  27 
cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of 
$25,929,000. 


Pre-test : 


Test : 


Sales,  single  bM'atioiis 

January'  21  (comics  showing) 
Januaiw  28  ”  ” 


Index  of  sales 
100 
118 


Palto  Alto,  Calif. 


niqiies — To  prepare  a  manual  on 


More  than  30  percent  of  the  techniques  of 

Palo  .Alto  Times  home  delivery  converting  hot  metal  type  for 


circulation  is  now  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  the  result  of  new 
gains  in  the  program  liegun  a 
few  years  ago 


use  in  photomechanical  repro¬ 
duction  processes. 

TVe6  Offset  Waste  Study — To 
determine  the  principal  factors 


The  plan  was  launched  with  affecting  waste  in  make-ready 
a  T  imes’  offer  of  1‘2  months  of  ^nd  production.  A  series  of  in¬ 
deliveries  for  11  monthly  pay-  plant  surveys  will  be  conducted 
ments.  Later  a  six-month  offer  obtain  an  accurate  and  suf- 
was  introduced.  Today  ^  more  ficiently  extensive  record  of 
than  13,000  home  deliveries  are  waste  for  analysis. 


pre-paid,  reports  A1  Rehn,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


February  4  (front  page  showing) 
February  11  ”  ”  ” 

Post-test : 

February’  18  (comics  showing) 
Februai’y  25  ”  ” 

Double  rack  loeatioii> 

Pre-test : 

January’  21  (comics  showing) 
January  28  ”  ” 

Test: 

February  4  (comics  showing) 
February  4  (front  page  showing) 
February  11  (comics  showing) 
February  11  (front  page  showing) 
Post-test : 

February  18  (comics  showing) 
February  28  (comics  showing) 


Division  manager 
for  Compngraphic 


Wrap-Around  Relief  Printing 
— To  define  the  tone  reproduc¬ 
tion  characteristics  of  wrap¬ 
around  relief  plates;  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  plates  respond  to 
wear;  and  to  evaluate  the  reso- 
Wilfred  J.  Johnson  has  been  lution  capabilities  of  the  plates 
appointed  central  division  man-  when  used  in  letterset. 
ager  of  Compugraphic  Corpora-  Letterpress  Plate  Ink  Release 
tion,  manufacturers  of  photo-  Determination  —  To  determine 
typesetting  systems.  He  will  op-  how  the  composition  and  phy- 
erate  the  Compugraphic  sale.s  sical  properties  of  letterpress 
office  at  2720  Des  Plaines  Av-  plate  materials  affect  ink  re-  associate  color  comics  wth 
enue,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois.  lease  and  ink  coverage.  Sunday  newspaper. 
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Funsch  concluded  that  comics 
do  sell  Sunday  newspapers.  He 
reported  that  “most  people, 
whether  residents  or  visitors 
from  across  the  nation,  tend  to 


Promotion  manager 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  Stephen  Buckley,  formerly 
in  circulation  and  sales,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Morris  County’s  Daily 
Record. 


JM 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Network  Growing.  Chuck  Bresnehen,  cooperative  advertising 
coordinator  for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
president  of  the  National  Advertising  Cooperativ’e  Netw’ork 
(NACON),  reports  the  enrollment  of  11  more  new^spapers  to  the 
recently  formed  association,  making  33  in  all,  with  16  million 
ciiculation.  The  group  was  set  up  to  provide  coordinated  services 
to  manufacturers  and  retailers  with  cooperative  ad  programs  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  Despite  the  obvious  success  enjoyed  by  clients 
using  coop,  some  ad  agencies  continue  to  frown  on  cooperative 
adv'ertising  and  organizations  bent  on  keeping  coop  funds  alive 
and  growing.  One  such  agency  to  make  public  its  feeling  tow'ard 
coop  and  NACON  w'as  Rumrill-Hoji;.  Writing  in  the  April  issue 
of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,  published  by  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
in  Philadelphia,  Jay  Beneman,  a  vicepresident  with  R-H,  says 
“coop  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  agencies,  by  and  large, 
turned  away  from  newspapers  as  a  key  medium  for  national 
advertising.”  He  suggests  that  the  new'spaper  sales  time  would 
be  better  spent  by  “wooing  agency  media  and  account  people 
with  glamour  luncheon  presentations  just  like  the  magazine  and 
broadcast  people  do.”  ....  Meanwhile,  Del  Monte,  the  big  food 
company  which  dropped  its  coop  ad  program  last  year,  has  re¬ 
vived  a  plan  that  provides  for  payment  of  5<?  per  standard  case 
on  all  qualifying  merchandise  billed  during  a  given  quarter  to 
buyers  who  advertise  a  specified  assortment  of  Del  Monte  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  period  in  new'spapers,  handbills,  radio,  tv  or 
mass  display. 


was  “harmonious  and  constructive.”  Arch  Knowlton,  director  of 
media  services.  General  Foods,  and  one  of  the  ANA  committee 
members,  said  about  eight  rules  were  agreed  upon  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  thought  one  of  them  will  deal  with  limiting  the 
amount  of  cents-off  coupons  in  one  issue.  He  said  there  was  much 
debate  on  this  point,  and  they  were  unable  to  reach  agreement 
on  fixing  a  “specific  value”  on  the  maximum  aggregate  of  cents- 
off  coupons  in  an  issue.  He  and  other  advertisers  were  advocating 
a  50^  limit. 

*  *  * 

I’ublic  Service.  Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  has  sent  reproductions  of  full-page  ads  by  Mobil,  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  American  Oil  to  250  national  adwrtisers  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  trend  in  environmental  crisis  ads  in  newspapers  .... 
How'ard  Pyle,  ex-Governor  of  Arizona  and  staffer  on  the  Arizona 
Republican  (now  Arizona  Republic),  who  is  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  urges  media  support  for  an  Advertising 
Council  campaign  devoted  to  getting  the  drunken  driver  off  the 
highway.  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  is  the  volunteer  agency.  .  .  . 
On  April  28  in  niore  than  100  newspapers  in  50  markets  and 
Life,  Avco  invited  readers  to  write  in  expressing  their  opinions 
on  any  subject.  “If  you  have  something  important  to  tell  America, 
we’ll  put  you  on  national  television  to  say  it,”  was  the  Avco 
offer.  James  R.  Kerr,  president,  reported  May  13  that  more  than 
7,000  responded.  .  .  .  Bradley  M.  Wyatt,  vicepresident,  Needham 
Harper  &  Steers,  volunteer  agency  for  the  fasten-your-safety- 
belt  campaign  that  has  been  branded  as  advertising’s  “biggest 
flop”,  says  a  study  to  be  released  next  month  will  show  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  in  safety  belt  usage. 


•An  investigation  has  been  initiated  by  the  United  States  At- 
tomey  for  Southern  California  to  decide  the  advertising  validity 
for  “sauna  belts”,  sold  by  Sauna  Belt  Inc.,  a  firm  owned  and 
operated  by  Jack  and  Eileen  Feathers,  who  are  well-known  in 
California  and  Nevada  for  their  chain  of  reducing  salons  adver¬ 
tised  extensively  in  newspapers.  The  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  took 
this  action  following  separate  investigations  of  the  company  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Post  Office  Department,  and 
federal  and  state  food  and  drug  agencies.  All  four  agencies 
have  jurisdiction  over  matters  involving  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.  John  Wells,  a  lawyer  with  the  firm  of  Stark,  Steward, 
Simon  &  Sperrow,  told  this  reporter  his  client  will  meet  next 
week  with  Edward  Wallin  of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  to  pre- 
•■jent  evidence  from  a  recent  controlled  experiment  that  shows 
that  the  Sauna  belt  “takes  inches  off  the  waistline”  w'hen  user! 
as  directed.  In  a  related  move,  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  to  media  that  the  ads  are  not  in  the 
public  interest.  The  bureau  said  it  based  its  judgment  on  medical 
opinion  “that  massage  is  worthless  for  the  reduction  of  fatty 
tissue  or  muscular  tissue,”  without  dieting.  The  ads,  according 
to  the  attorney  for  Sauna  Belt  Inc.  (actually  Bio-Physical  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Corp.),  were  reviewed  and  edited  by 
lawyers  and  are  appearing  with  “our  approval”.  Wells  said  that 
Woman’s  Day  magazine  has  been  the  only  magazine  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  belt  ad.  He  said  the  publication  was  given  a 
quotation  from  the  doctor  who  conducted  the  reducing  test.  The 
firm  began  advertising  last  August  and  has  invested  more 
than  $700,000  exclusively  in  magazines  since  January,  according 
to  the  Publishers  Information  Bureau.  The  ads  are  placed  by 
Bomart  Johnson,  an  agency  owned  by  the  Feathers.  Jack  Feathers, 
a  body  culturist,  was  described  by  Wells  as  being  a  “clever  guy 
who  does  a  good  deal  of  the  ad  work.”  Sauna  belt  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Parade.  L.R.  Peloquin,  Parade’s  sales  development 
director,  said  only  one  has  appeared  to  date  and  that  was  in  the 
West  Coast  edition.  He  said  negotiations  were  taking  place  for  a 
national  run.  He  said  the  decision  had  been  reached  not  to  reject 
the  ads  on  the  basis  of  the  NBBB  advisoiy. 


Guidelines  for  combating  coupon  misredemption  will  lie  issued 
in  June,  according  to  Robert  Pace,  secretary  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  A  subcommittee  from  the 
INAE  met  May  7  in  Chicago  with  subcommittees  appointed  by 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Pace  said  the  all-day  session 


Tornado  rips 
daily's  plant 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

The  tornado  which  killed  23 
persons  and  blew  a  freight  train 
off  its  track  here  May  11  heav¬ 
ily  damaged  the  plant  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalnnche-Joumal,  a 
daily  with  92,295  circulation. 

Jay  Harris,  executive  editor, 
said  the  newspaper’s  building 
was  directly  in  the  tornado’s 
path  and  one  entire  wall  of  a 
newly  constructed  addition  was 
“destroyed  in  seconds.” 

He  said  he  was  in  his  office 
at  9:47  p.m.  when  the  tornado 
struck,  and  when  it  hit,  he 
walked  from  one  side  of  the 
building  to  the  other  watching 
the  debris  fly  past  the  windows. 


Stanley  Ross  starts 
a  monthly  magazine 

Stanley  Ross,  former  editor- 
in-chief  of  Spanish  language 
dailies  in  New  York  City,  has 
announced  the  launching  of  a 
national,  Spanish  language  mag¬ 
azine  to  be  called  El  Mundo  de 
Nuera  York  (The  World  of  New 
York).  The  first  issue  of  the 
monthly  publication  will  appear 
June  1. 

Ross  said  that  since  he  re¬ 
signed  as  editor-in-chief  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  El  Tiempo 
— the  daily  newspaper  in  New 
York  which  he  founded  in  1963 
— he  has  been  preparing  for  El 
Mundo,  and  more  than  40,000 
subscriptions  have  been  sold 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 


Chamller  Foundation 
will  benefit  Mobile 

Mobile,  Ala. 

A  trust  agreement  establish¬ 
ing  the  Chandler  Foundation 
was  announced  here  this  week 
by  William  J.  Hearin,  publisher- 
president  of  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  who  has  been  named 
trustee. 

The  foundation,  which  has 
multi-million-dollar  assets,  was 
created  by  the  late  Ralph  B. 
Chandler,  fir.st  publisher  of  the 
Mobile  Press  and  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Press  Register  for 
38  years.  He  died  March  30. 

Hearin  said  the  foundation 
income  will  be  used  for  chari¬ 
table,  cultural  and  educational 
purposes  in  Mobile  County.  He 
has  designated  Luis  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Press  Register,  as  his  successor 
trustee. 


Interns^  pay  is  up 
but  fewer  are  hired 

Princeton,  N.J. 
Salaries  for  college  juniors 
going  to  work  this  summer  as 
intern  newspaper  reporters  have 
reached  a  record  high,  says  the 
Newspaper  Fund. 

The  fund,  which  selects  tal¬ 
ented  student  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  for  internships  and  for 
$500  scholarships,  reports  that 
45  interns  reporting  salaries  as 
of  May  1  will  earn  an  average 
of  $126.06  a  week  when  they 
begin  work  in  June. 

The  fund  also  says  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interns  hired  as  of  May 
1  is  down  by  12%  from  1969. 
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These  labels  distinguish 


"  [  I  ^  yi  ^  © 


CROFTON 

newsprint 


UNWIND 


the  only  newsprint  with  built-in 


ad  research  for  newspapers 


Sponsors  of  six 
landmark  advertising 
research  projects  in 
cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10017 


/Handicapped  Mailbag’ 
'provides  unique  service 


AAARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  AAACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MA.RYMcGRATH 


SPCCIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 
Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  AAAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  g  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES  • 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/$ 

220  East  42nil  St.,  N.Y.,N.Y.  10017 


Greenville,  N.C. 

If  every  handicapped  person 
were  as  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
and  optimistic  as  William  (Bill) 
Kiser,  of  Winston-Salem  North 
Carolina’s  Goodwill  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  would  be  hard- 
pressed  for  business. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
Kiser  "was  born  with  cerebral 
palsy.  He  was  taught  at  home 
by  his  parents  (his  mother  was 
a  school  teacher),  received  a 
state  high  school  certificate,  and 
audited  over  50  hours  at  Fur¬ 
man  University  in  Greenville. 

'  He  took  several  journalism 
!  courses,  including  feature  writ- 
!  ing,  reporting  and  newswriting. 

I  Later  he  edited  the  “Cerebral 
Palsy  News,”  published  by  the 
,  Greenville  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
;  elation. 

For  the  past  seven  years, 
Kiser  who  is  37,  has  written  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Easleii 
(S.C.)  ProgresiS.  More  recently 
his  column  has  been  devoted  to 
his  impressions  of  shortwave 
j  broadcasts  that  he  hears  from 
I  all  over  the  world  on  a  radio 
which  was  given  him  by  readers. 

Through  efforts  of  a  former 
Greenville  and  Furman  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Dr.  Eugene  Looper, 
now  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  Kiser  came  to  live  at  the 
Goodwill  Rehabilitation  Center 
there. 

G<mmI  reader  resp<inM‘ 

Here  Kiser  continues  his  in¬ 
terests  in  writing  and  reading. 
Not  long  ago  he  had  a  sudden 
inspiration:  there  are  in  this 
country  appro.ximately  18  mil¬ 
lion  physically  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  and  another  four  million 
mentally  retarded,  and  three 
million  mentally  ill  but  now  suf¬ 
ficiently  rehabilitated  to  the 
point  of  re-entering  society  on  a 
fairly  competitive  basis.  Why 
not,  Kiser  asked,  write  a  column 
directed  to  those  persons?  Why 
not  begin  right  here  at  Winston- 
Salem? 

He,  as  he  put  it,  “gathered  up 
my  courage,”  and  approached 
J.  Pat  Kelly,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wivston-Salem  Jovr- 
vnlSentinel. 

Kelly,  w'ho  listened  with  great 
sympathy  and  interest,  sug¬ 
gested  a  question-answer  column 
for  the  handicapped  entitled 
“Handicapped  Mailbag,”  the  col¬ 
umn  has  been  running  in  Jour- 
nnl-Sentinel  Sunday  editions. 

Reader  response  was  imme¬ 


diate,  with  questions  coming  in 
from  all  over  the  area.  One 
writer  asked:  “I  am  a  para¬ 
plegic  in  my  twenties  trying  to 
decide  which  type  of  vocational 
training  I  would  like  to  take. 
Because  my  parents  know  an¬ 
other  paraplegic  who  has  made 
good  in  watch  repairing,  they 
feel  that  I  should  go  into  this, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  would  like  it. 
Merely  because  my  physical  con¬ 
dition  is  similar  to  the  fellow 
they  know,  does  this  mean  that 
I  should  get  into  this  also?” 

Helping  himself 

Kiser  answered  as  follows: 
“True,  watch-repairing  is  ideally 
suited  to  many  paraplegics  since 
little  or  no  standing  or  walking 
are  required.  However,  many 
other  factors  are  inv’olved  in 
choosing  one’s  life  work.  Before 
embarking  upon  a  course  of 
training  you  should  attempt  to 
get  some  vocational  testing  and 
the  best  professional  guidance. 
The  handicapped  worker,  even 
more  than  the  non-handicapped, 
is  hurt  by  being  placed  in  a  job 
not  suited  to  his  personality.” 

Bill  Kiser  has  just  one  ambi¬ 
tion  and  that  is  to  be  totally 
self-sufficient  financially.  Never 
one  to  seek  sympathy  or  pity,  he 


700  tv  writers 
respond  in  poll 
for  NEA  feature 

For  its  second  annual  TV 
Scout  Awards  poll  among  tele¬ 
vision  critics  of  the  country’s 
newspapers.  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  made  three 
major  aw'ards  in  contrast  to 
10  categories  in  1969.  NE.\ 
plans  to  retain  the  three-award 
honors  in  the  future. 

A  special  award  by  the  TV 
Scout  staff,  however,  went  to 
NASA  this  year  for  “Tele¬ 
vision’s  Greatest  Show — Moon 
Walk,  1969 — .\pollo  11”. 

Johnny  Cash  was  named 
“Man  of  the  Year”;  Carol  Bur¬ 
nett,  “Woman  of  the  Year”,  and 
Sesame  Street  was  chosen 
“Show  of  the  Year”. 

More  than  700  newspaper 
writers  made  their  nominations 
in  the  three  divisions,  and  NEA 
distributed  ballots  for  final 
choices.  The  award  plaques 
were  given  at  a  luncheon  in 
Holly'wood  on  Friday,  May  8. 

The  TV  Scout  Awards  ac¬ 
tivity  is  part  of  the  television 
preview  and  feature  service  dis¬ 
tributed  to  NEA  clients. 


merely  asks,  instead,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  himself.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  hopes,  as  do 
legions  of  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  that  his  column  will 
catch  on  and  that  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virginia  and  neighboring 
states,  will  express  the  same 
confidence  in  him  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel  has. 

Just  recently  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times  added  the 
column  and  he  hopes  to  hear 
from  others  shortly. 

• 

CDN  wire  adds 
Newhouse  file 

The  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  Wire  Service  will  be¬ 
gin  distribution  of  columns, 
features,  and  special  reports 
of  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service  on  Monday, 
May  18,  it  was  announced 
May  7  by  Emmett  Dedmon,  ed¬ 
itorial  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Division,  Field  Enterprises. 
This  material  will  be  featured 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Because  of  a  delay  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  transmission 
facilities,  only  a  portion  of  the 
full  Newhouse  service  will  be 
added  at  this  time. 

Features  will  include:  from 
New  York,  reports  on  fashion 
by  Barbara  Sadtler;  movies  by 
France  Taylor;  Theater  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Raidy,  and  a  music  and 
dance  column  by  Byron  Belt; 
from  Washington,  columns  on 
economics-finance  by  Peter  S. 
Nagan;  labor  by  Samuel 
Sharkey  Jr.;  science  by  William 
E.  Howard;  personalities  by 
Patricia  Agnew,  and  inside-the- 
new  items,  by  staff  members. 
Jerry  Izanberg  will  contribute 
sports  features.  The  file  will  also 
include  reports  from  the  New¬ 
house  Washington  bureau. 

• 

.Arthritis  writiiifi 
winners  annonneed 

Winners  of  prizes  totaling 
.$2,400  in  the  14th  annual  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Cecil  .\wards  contest  for 
writing  about  arthritis  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting  during  1969  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  William  S. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Arthri¬ 
tis  Foundation. 

Named  by  contest  judges  for 
awards  in  the  newspaper  cate- 
gor>'  were: 

Newspapers — First  ( $500 ) , 
Ronald  Kotulak,  science  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune;  second 
($200) — Sharo7i  Karon  Mc- 
Eachem,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eo/- 
gle  &  Beacon;  third  ($100)  — 
Harry  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 
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congratulates  Seymour  M.  Hersh 


upon  winning  the  1970  Pulitzer 


Prize  for  International  Reportin 


on  the  incident  at  My  Lai. 


ups 


For  full  details  contact: 


John  P.  McMeel,  President 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  212/532-4991 


NOWy  Hersh's  fortheoming 
book,  “My  Lai  4,”  is  being 
offered  to  newspapers  in 
Universal’s  Readergrabber* 
service  as  a  12-part  series 
for  release 


May  24, 1970 


grabbers 


is  a  special  service  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate 
supplying  original  series 
and  book  serializations  each 
month.  In  May,  Readergrabbers 
offered  Malcolm  Boyd’s  6-part 
series,  “What’s  Troubling  Our 
Students?”  and  Hersh’s 
“My  Lai  4.” 


1 


The  Weekly  Editor 


S  PHOTOGRAPHY— III 


In  this,  the  last  of  three 
articles  dealing  with  improving 
the  gnalitg  of  photogrnj.hg  in 
weekly  newspapers,  R.  Gar¬ 
land,  marketing  sjwcialust,  press 
photography,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  advises  how  to  get  good 
photos  in  foul  weather  and  what 
to  do  when  shooting  late  night 
accidents. 

*  *  * 

With  a  camera  in  your  hands 
you  can  do  something  about 
the  weather.  Even  miserable 
weather  can  make  a  good  news 
picture. 

One  photographer  of  our 
acquaintance  even  welcomes  fog. 
He  puts  on  a  long  focal  length 
lens  to  get  well  back  from  his 
subject  and  include  the  weather 
in  his  picture.  He  points  out 
that  a  short  or  normal  focal 
length  lens  makes  the  picture 
appear  as  a  normal  overcast 
day,  but  the  long  lens  literally 
collects  and  shows  the  fog. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  snow 
or  rain.  To  show  the  fall  of 
snow  or  rain,  however,  a  slow 
shutter  speed  is  required,  down 
to  1/ 15-second.  For  sharp  pic¬ 
tures  at  speeds  this  slow,  use 
a  tripod  to  steady  the  camera. 

And,  what  red-blooded  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  hasn’t  run  a 
picture  of  a  pretty  girl  holding 
onto  her  hairdo  and  her  skirt 
on  a  windy  day? 

Good  or  bad,  the  weather  is 
news. 

For  the  lucky  people  with  an 
overabundance  of  sun,  there  are 
problems  with  the  weather,  too. 
Once  you’ve  shot  a  sunny  day, 
so  what  else  is  new?  Filters,  for 
one  thing.  Dramatic  effects  can 
be  added  to  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures  with  the  use  of  four  basic 
filters:  K2,  G,  A,  and  XI. 


skin  tones  while  darkening  the 
sky  in  portraits  with  blue  sky 
as  the  background.  This  filter 
also  lightens  foliage  to  improve 
rendering  of  texture  in  sunlight. 
Be  sure  and  study  your  filter 
factors  for  increased  exposures. 

Sunlight  also  makes  possible 
other  effects.  For  instance,  using 
the  sun  for  backlighting  silhou¬ 
ettes  your  subject,  and  shooting 
into  the  sun  across  the  ripples 
of  a  lake  or  river  makes  the 
wave  tops  turn  into  dots  of 
silver  in  your  picture. 

Getting  back  to  more  pre¬ 
valent  weather  photography, 
though,  several  non-photograph¬ 
ic  items  should  be  added  to  your 
equipment.  The  first  is,  obvious¬ 
ly,  a  good-sized  golfing  umbrella 
to  keep  most  of  the  rain  or  snow 
off  both  photographer  and 
camera. 

Those  plastic  sandwich  bags 
your  wife  wraps  the  kids’  lunch 
in  also  comes  in  handy  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  electronic  flash  against 
the  rain  or  snow.  When  the 
writer  did  photography  on  U.S. 
Navy  ships  during  World  War 
II,  he  used  large  sheets  of  cel¬ 
lophane  to  wrap  the  camera, 
protecting  it  from  the  brine 
spray. 

Many  photographers  u.se  a 
couple  of  paper  tissues  gently 
stuffed  into  the  lens  of  their 


cameras  to  keep  the  lens  sur¬ 
face  dry.  Keeping  a  skylight 
filter  over  the  lens  will  do  the 
same  thing. 

Camera  equipment  can  react 
very  adversely  in  cold  weather. 

Left  in  a  car  over  a  cold 
winter  night,  the  camera’s  .shut¬ 
ter  could  freeze  or  slow  down 
to  a  point  where  exposures  are 
unreliable.  Batteries  for  your 
flash  or  exposure  meter  also  be¬ 
come  unreliable  if  left  in  the 
cold  too  long.  If  you’re  working 
outdoors  in  the  cold  for  long 
periods  of  time,  keep  your  cam¬ 
era  under  your  coat  where  it 
will  be  fairly  warm,  and  take 
it  out  when  you’re  ready  to  use 
it. 

Sled  riders  on  a  snowy  hill¬ 
side,  kids  in  bathing  suits  pud¬ 
dling  in  the  rain,  a  pretty  girl 
under  a  lamp  post  on  a  foggy 
night,  crowds  of  people  or 
mas.ses  of  cars  hurrying  through 
a  blizzard,  a  lonely,  miserable 
animal  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  in  a  cold,  drizzly 
rain,  all  characterize  your  story 
of  the  weather. 

Could  that  be  worth  a  front¬ 
page  picture? 

Fatal  accident 

When  that  phone  rings  at  2:30 
in  the  morning  and  the  caller 
reports  a  fatal  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  outside  of  town,  will  you 
be  prepared?  There’s  no  time 
to  think — only  time  to  get  going 
— otherwise  police  will  have 
everything  cleared  up  before 
you  get  there. 

.\nyone  with  an  after-mid¬ 


night  accident  tip  first  must  get 
an  accurate  description  of  the 
location  and  whether  it  was  a 
fatal  accident.  Be  prepared  with 
pad  and  pencil  at  bedside. 

Before  you  go  to  bed,  your 
camera  gear  should  be  organized 
and  packed  into  a  case,  ready 
to  go  into  your  car.  Keeping  it 
in  the  car,  however,  can  cause 
problems  when  the  time  comes 
to  use  it.  Cold  weather,  as  I 
mentioned,  can  slow  down  a 
camera’s  shutter  or  cause  bat¬ 
teries  for  a  flash  unit  to  lose 
their  power. 

Arriving  at  the  accident  scene, 
your  previous  arrangements 
with  authorities — where  to  park 
your  car,  whether  you  mu.st  car¬ 
ry  half-hour  flares  to  place  be¬ 
hind  your  car  when  it’s  parked, 
their  recognition  of  you  as  a 
press  photograrher — all  become 
worthwhile.  Also,  if  you  discuss 
it  with  them  beforehand,  author¬ 
ities  will  understand  that  your 
job  at  the  scene  is  not  to  help 
clear  the  accident  or  control  the 
ci’owd,  but  to  photograph  the 
accident. 

The  fir.st  picture  to  take  is 
one  of  the  over-all  scene.  Get 
it  almost  as  soon  as  you  step 
out  of  your  car.  This  picture 
establishes  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  position  of  the  cars 
in  relation  to  each  other,  the 
road  and  identifiable  objects. 

fast  film 

Depending  on  the  location, 
you  may  have  some  available 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


I  SP  of  filt<  ‘r> 


The  K2  is  a  light  yellow  filter 
for  natural  tone  rendition.  It 
darkens  the  sky  and  slightly 
lightens  foilage,  improving  land¬ 
scapes,  water  and  snow  scenes, 
buildings,  blossoms  and  other 
outdoor  subjects.  The  G,  darker 
yellow  in  color,  makes  skies 
darker  than  the  K2,  i)enetrates 
distant  haze  as  in  mountain 
scenes,  aerial  shots  and  outdoor 
pictures  of  distant  subjects 
made  with  a  long  focal  length 
lens.  The  filter,  red  in  color, 
tiarkens  the  sky  dramatically 
for  spectacular  cloud  pictures. 
It  is  also  good  for  scenes  with 
light-colored  buildings,  trees  or 
snow  against  a  blue  sky.  Under¬ 
exposure  with  this  filter  gives  a 
moonlight  effect.  The  XI  filter, 
green  in  color,  retains  natural 


FOG  DIDN'T  RUIN  THIS  SHOT,  but  because  the  photographer 
used  the  proper  equipment  and  technique,  the  fog  added  to  it. 
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"PAINTING  WITH  LIGHT,"  as  described  by  Bob  Garland,  allowed 
the  photographer  to  get  full  detail  in  this  nighttime  accident  scene. 


City  editor 
urges  riot 
safeguards 

Oakland,  Calif. 

“No  story  or  picture  is  worth 
an  injury  to  a  newsman,”  Roy 
Grimm,  city  editor,  Oakland 
Tribune,  stated  in  a  memo  re¬ 
port  on  riot  coverage  addressed 
to  all  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  of  the  newspaper. 

Declaring  campus  violence 
posed  new  problems  for  the 
press,  Grimm  suggested: 

1 —  Don’t  be  foolhardy. 

2 —  Do  work  in  teams,  or  with 
other  newsmen  you  know.  Back 
to  back  is  best.  Reporters  should 
try  to  cover  the  back  of  pho- 


(ctmthmed  from  jmc/e  48,) 
light  at  the  scene  or  it  could  be 
as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  bar¬ 
rel.  High  speed  film,  perhaps 
Tri-X  film  pushed  to  an  ex¬ 
posure  index  of  800,  is  about 
the  only  way  to  get  a  printable 
negative  under  these  conditions, 
and  you’ll  need  flash. 

Usually,  an  off -camera  flash 
makes  better  pictures.  Holding 
the  camera  in  one  hand  and  the 
flash  high  and  to  one  side  of  the 
camera  with  the  other  will  give 
more  natural  lighting.  The  ex¬ 
posure,  however,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  distance  from  the 
flash  to  the  subject,  instead  of 
the  camera  to  subject  distance. 

“Hot  spots,”  or  reflections 
from  glass  or  shiny  metal  can 
be  a  problem  in  your  flash  cover¬ 
age.  To  avoid  these,  hold  your 
flash  so  the  light  falls  on  the 
reflective  surface  at  about  a 
45-degree  angle  or  less. 

A  valuable  flash  technique  to 
know  is  how  to  paint  an  acci¬ 
dent  scene  with  light.  Mo.st  es¬ 
sential  is  a  tripod  to  set  your 
camera  on  about  10  paces  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  skid 
marks.  Set  your  shutter  so  it 
stavs  open,  either  by  using  the 
“T”  setting  or  with  a  cable  re¬ 
lease  which  will  lock  the  shut¬ 
ter  open  on  “B”.  Focus  the 
camera  between  50-feet  and  in¬ 
finity  and  stop  the  aperture 
down  to  f/8  if  you  are  using 
electronic  flash,  or  f/11  if  you 
are  using  flash  lamps.  Pace  off 
8  to  10  steps  at  a  .30-degree 
angle  from  the  camera  and  fire 
the  first  flash  directly  at  the 
accident  scene  and  down  toward 
the  highway  so  the  light  .shows 
the  condition  of  the  road  and 
the  skid  marks.  Pace  off  another 
8  to  10  steps  and  fire  another 
flash  toward  the  scene,  and  keep 
repeating  this  until  you  have 
completely  circled  the  scene,  us¬ 
ing  between  8  and  10  fla.shes. 
The  flashes  should  all  be  di- 
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rected  away  from  the  camera, 
except  one  flash  you  may  wish 
to  shoot  behind  the  wrecked 
cars  and  toward  the  camera  to 
silhouette  the  scene. 

At  the  scene,  the  cheapest 
thing  you  have  is  film.  Photo¬ 
graph  as  much  as  possible.  It’s 
not  a  plea.sant  place,  but  there 
are  many  stories  there  for  your 
camera  to  tell. 

Faces  show  pain,  shock,  sor¬ 
row.  Crumpled  car  bodies  depict 
the  violence  of  impact.  Scattered 
parts  litter  the  scene,  each  tell¬ 
ing  its  story.  Skid  marks  show 
the  futile  attempt  to  avoid  im¬ 
pact.  Flashing  lights  and  police 
signals  warn  other  drivers  away 
from  the  scene  or  direct  them 
around  it.  Even  the  inside  of  a 
wrecked  car  is  mute  testimony 
— perhaps  it  contains  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  The  “hook”  haul¬ 
ing  away  the  remains  of  a  car 
or  attendants  placing  an  injured 
person  in  the  ambulance  have 
their  stories  to  tell. 

You  may  elect  to  run  only  one 
or  two  pictures  for  your  news 
coverage,  but  the  other  pictures 
are  available  to  the  authorities 
or  insurance  companies,  and 
they’ll  pay  you  for  prints. 

Could  the  pictures  also  be 
used  to  start  a  safety  crusade  in 
your  town? 

• 

new  post8  filled 
on  advertising  staff 

Washington 

The  creation  of  three  new  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  Star 
was  announced  by  Jack  C. 
Schoo,  advertising  manager. 

Named  to  the  new  positions 
were:  R.  P.  Jacobs,  manager, 
department  stores;  M.  Justin 
Baum,  manager.  specialty 
stores;  and  Keith  Wright,  man¬ 
ager,  chain  stores.  All  three 
men  will  report  to  Jack  Bar¬ 
rett,  retail  advertising  manager. 
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Personal  leave  days 
added  to  benefits 

St.  Pittersburg,  Fla. 

St.  Petersbvrg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  staffers 
soon  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
Florida  at  their  leisure.  One 
personal  leave  day  will  be 
granted  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  five  nation- 
ally-recognized  paid  holidays. 
Staffers  will  be  able  to  select 
any  day  they  desire  as  long  as 
it  is  cleared  in  advance  with 
their  supervisor  and  does  not 
conflict  with  the  department 
work  load. 

Personal  leave  day  is  one  of 
two  new  additions  to  the  Times 
Publishing  Company  benefit 
plan.  Staffers  also  will  gain 
added  income  protection  with 
full  pay  earned  during  the  first 
few  days  of  an  illness.  This 
covers  what  formerly  was  a 
week’s  waiting  period  before 
disability  pay  went  into  effect. 

• 

1,896  news  media 
people  in  Wasliinjjton 

Washington 

An  increase  of  174  in  1969 
brought  to  1,896  the  number  of 
correspondents  and  editors 
listed  in  the  1970  Hudson’s 
Washington  News  Media  Con¬ 
tacts  Directory.  The  directory 
listed  1,539  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio-tv  news  bureaus, 
newsletters  and  free  lance 
writers,  comprising,  in  the 
Washington  press  corps,  the 
“world’s  largest  concentration 
of  news  correspondents.” 

According  to  the  directoiy, 
542  newspapers  have  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents.  Of  111  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  represented, 
19  are  Canadian,  12  are  British 
and  Germany  and  Japan  have 
10  each. 


tographers,  particularly  when 
the  cameraman  has  the  camera 
to  his  eye. 

3 —  Work  from  the  outside. 
Stay  out  of  the  middle  ground 
between  police  and  demonstra¬ 
tors.  Photographers  can  use  long 
lens  outside,  instead  of  wide 
angle  inside. 

4 —  Wear  a  protective  helmet. 

5 —  Carry  your  press  card  and 
produce  it  upon  police  demand 
without  argument. 

• 

State  Dep’t  parley 
set  ill  San  Fraiioiseo 

Washington 

The  Department  of  State  will 
hold  a  National  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  for  Editors  and 
Broadcasters  on  June  29  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
This  will  be  the  first  such  con¬ 
ference  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  their 
principal  policy-making  advisers, 
will  take  part  in  the  one-day 
program.  Participants  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  and  discuss  issues  in  each 
of  the  conference  sessions. 

Any  domestic  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  or  tlevision  net¬ 
work  or  station  may  request  an 
invitation  to  the  conference  for 
its  bona  fide  representative  by 
writing  to  the  Director,  Office 
of  Media  Services,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

• 

Senator's  iiewsniaii 

Ben  Livingood,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  and  more  recently  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  college  re¬ 
sources  at  Muhlenberg  College, 
is  news  director  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  State  Sen.  William  C. 
Sesler,  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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Judge  says  he’ll  order 
Denver  Post  stock  sale 

DKNVF21  the  management  liable  for 

Federal  Judge  A.  Sherman  losses  suffered  bv  the  corpora-  Cowles  Communications 

.  *  ^  r!rAwn  Z0  lorh^rh 


tion  in  stock  transactions  and 
ordered  restitution. 

Post  attorneys  indicated  they 


Christensen  has  instructed  at¬ 
torneys  for  Samuel  I.  New- 
house  to  submit  an  order  calling 
for  a  public  auction  of  15,333  would  await  the  judge’s  final 
shares  of  common  stock  in  order  before  deciding  on  taking 
Denyer  Post  Inc.  an  appeal  from  all  or  parts  of 

Sale  of  the  stock  to  the  it  in  respect  to  the  remedies  and 
highest  bidder,  the  judge  has  allocation  of  trial  costs, 
ruled,  will  help  to  rectify  the  Newhouse  was  represented 
wrongs  committed  by  the  Post  by  Fred  E,  Neef,  Roljert  Swan- 
management  in  attempts  to  son,  Allan  Adams  and  Edward 
“freeze  corporate  control  with  Eppich  of  the  Denyer  finn  of 
the  incumbents.”  Neef,  Swanson  &  Myer,  with 

Newhouse,  who  has  owned  a  Charles  Sabin  of  New  York,  as 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

May  6  May  13 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo . V/t  b\ 

Boise  Cascade .  S7'/2  54'/s 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  251/8  27'/, 

'  ■  *  SVb  4'/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  29^4  30 

Cutler  Hammer  .  2\Vz  14% 

Dayco  Corp .  18%  IB’/t 


157r 

Post  for 
brought  a  minority  stockhold¬ 
er’s  action  in  Itehalf  of  the  cor 


neys  for  the  Post  were  William 
C.  McLearn  and  Edwin  S. 
Kahn.  Helen  G.  Bonfils  and 
Palmer  Hoyt  were  represented 
by  William  H.  Erickson  and 
Walter  .1.  Predovich  of  Denver 


1 5  cents  on  stands 

Reno,  Nev. 

A  15  cents  per  single  copy 
price  set  a  month  ago  for  the 
Xevadn  State  Journal  and  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  resulted 
in  a  five  per  cent  dip  in  news¬ 
stand  and  grocery  sales  with 
15  to  20  per  cent  declines  in  rack 
sales,  says  Robert  Lee,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  He  believes  the 


Eltra  Corp . 

21 

20'/8 

Fairchild  Camera  . . 

39 

33/, 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

9% 

4% 

Gannett  Co . 

22V, 

14% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

48/4 

47% 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

41% 

40% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

49/4 

44/2 

Inmont  . 

KX/, 

4% 

International  Paper  . 

33/, 

32/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

67% 

67% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

31/2 

31 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

17 

18/4 

Republic  Corp . 

13/, 

12/, 

Richardson  Co . 

13 

13% 

Singer  Co . 

66/4 

65% 

J.  W.  Thompson . 

28 

27'A 

Time  Inc.  . 

29 

28% 

Times  Mirror 

30 

30 

White  Consolidated  .  . 

14/2 

14 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment . 

76% 

71/4 

Domtar  . 

13% 

14  4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

12% 

4% 

Lee  Enterprises . 

14% 

15 

Milgo  Electronics . 

28 

27% 

New  York  Times  . 

23 

22 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . 

3/4 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

15 

12% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

7 

7Vt 

Wood  Industries  . 

13 

13/4 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers . 

31 

34 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . . 

27 

25 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

37 

37 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

9 

4/, 

Compuscan  . 

8 

8'', 

ComCorp  .  . 

lO'A 

lO'A 

Dow  Jones  .  . 

39/2 

40 

Downe  Comms. 

3 

6 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

16% 

16 

Grey  Advtg . 

8/2 

8% 

Hurletron  . 

4% 

4% 

Media  General  . 

22 '/2 

23 

OgiIvy,  Mather . 

17% 

17% 

Photon  . 

7/8 

6% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

11/2 

10% 

Ridder  Pubs.  . 

12/4 

12/4 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

2 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  m 

B.  C.  Forest .  30 


interest  in  the  Denver  general  counsel. 

alwut  10  years.  Jay  Topkis  and  Mark  H.  Al- 
cott  were  trial  counsel  for  the 
defendants.  They  are  associat- 
poration  to  recover  funds  spent  ed  with  former  Supreme  Court 
illegally  for  stock  and  won  a  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in 
judgment  last  March  on  almost 
ev'eiy  point. 

One  of  the  principal  remedies 
proposed  by  Newhouse  attor¬ 
neys  was  the  auction.  At  a 
hearing  May  4,  Judge  Christen¬ 
sen  said  he  would  sign  such  an 

order  and  set  an  upset  price  of  and  Lester  Ward  of  Pueblo 
.$500  a  share.  Newhouse  had 
offered  to  pay  that  much  for  the 
stock  before  he  l)egan  the  suit. 

The  blocks  to  be  sold 
amount  to  about  16%  of  the 
cori)oration  shares  outstanding. 

Thus,  if  Newhouse  were  the 
successful  bidder,  he  would 
still  not  hav'e  control.  However, 
thei-e  is  the  possibility  that 
banks  holding  another  18.6%  in 
trusts  might  sell  i-ather  than 
risk  a  suit  inv'olving  fiduciary' 
res])onsibility.  Acquisition  of 
these  shares  with  the  others 
would  result  in  Newhouse  hav¬ 
ing  a  bare  majority. 

When  Post  attorneys  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  auction  sale 
“where  there  is  only  one  bid¬ 
der,”  Judge  Christensen  re¬ 
marked;  “You  don’t  know  there 
will  l)e  only  one  bidder.”  Then 
he  went  on,  “The  court’s  in¬ 
terest  is  for  the  interests  of  With  the  May  19  issue,  the  western  edition  moved  to  a  Chi- 
the  corporation,  independent  of  Christian  Science  Monitor  will  cago  plant  last  January, 
personalities  and  antagonisms,  be  printed  offset  in  all  editions.  The  Monitor  will  continue  to 
I  have  to  look  at  it  in  that  Speaking  for  the  board  of  be  edited  and  made  up  in  Bos- 
light.  I  cannot  perpetuate  an  trustees  of  the  Christian  Science  ton  headquarters.  Each  day, 
illegal  act.”  Publishing  Society,  manager  photo  negatives  of  the  made-up 

tbof  Robert  C.  Bergenheim  explained  pages  will  be  sent  by  plane  to  moted  at  the  Syracuse  Univer- 

that  this  achievement  is  linked  toe  remote  plants  for  simul-  sity  News  Bureau.  Gies  was 

_ _  tn  _ ^  t..j _ to  a  move  to  total  remote  print-  taneous  printing.  This  will  speed  named  associate  director  and 

ing.  delivery  to  subscribers  through-  Mrs.  Dunkelbarger  was  ap- 

Two  printing  plants — in  Som-  out  the  world.  A  large  majority  pointed  editor, 

erset,  New  Jersey,  for  the  East-  of  them  will  enjoy  date-of-issue  Gies,  a  member  of  the  News 

ern  edition  and  Beverly,  Massa-  delivery. 

chusetts,  for  New  England —  The  move  to  offset  completes 
join  three  other  operations  to  the  first  phase  of  the  Monitor’s 
.  4-  V.  complete  the  Monitor’s  remote  conversion.  It  opens  the  way  for  ..  , 

fit  IS  the  interest  that  would  printing  plan.  The  London  and  future  transition  to  photocom-  in  the  News  Bureau  since  1966, 
want  to  hold  that  stock  to  per-  Western  editions  have  been  position,  and  to  facsimile  for  was  for  13  years  director  of  the 
petuate  its  own  control.  printed  in  London  and  Los  An-  sending  full-page  negatives  News  Office  at  Vassar  College, 

The  court  held  principals  in  geles  for  10  years.  The  Mid-  from  Boston  to  its  remote  plants.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
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two-coin  requirement  affects  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  .  22 

racks,  pointing  to  the  problem  whl'm^Prefs°®‘^.®' 
posed  V  hen  dailies  went  to  Thomson  Newspapers  .  , 
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Christian  Science  Monitor 
printed  in  5  offset  plants 


Missouri  hails 
Dean  English 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Earl  F.  English,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri-Columbia 
since  1951  and  a  journalist  and 
educator  for  .50  years,  was  hon¬ 
ored  May  8  by  the  University 
and  the  School  of  Journalism 
for  distinguished  service. 

After  speakers  and  honor 
medalists  (Harry  Reasoner, 
CBS,  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberg¬ 
er,  New  York  Times  publisher) 
concluded  the  Journalism  Week 
banquet’s  .scheduled  agenda, 
UMC  Chancellor  John  W.  Sch- 
wada  surprissed  Dean  English 
by  taking  over  the  podium  in 
Rothwell  Gym. 

Schwada  then  announced  an 
honor  medal  for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism  which  was 
approved  earlier  in  the  day  by 
the  board  of  Curators  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbia.  He  read  the  citation 
worded  as  follows: 

“To  Earl  English,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of;  his  50-year  career  as  a 
journalist  and  educator;  his  19 
years  of  innovative  leadership, 
which  have  guided  the  School  of 
Journalism  to  its  position  of 
professional  excellence;  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  strong  graduate 
program  and  his  scouting  of  new 
paths  in  graduate  study  in  jour¬ 
nalism;  his  formulation  of 
basic  accreditation  procedures, 
and  development  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism;  his  establishment  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Cen¬ 
ter;  his  pioneering  efforts  to 
establi.sh  a  teaching  television 
station;  and  his  stubborn  de¬ 
mands  for  excellence,  which 
hav’e  made  the  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian  a  pre-eminent  teaching 
newspaper.” 


more  than  $7  million.  Judge 
Christensen  tleclared  he  didn’t 
see  any  other  relief  that  would 
be  as  just  and  moral.  “The  cor¬ 
poration  will  benefit,  the  stock¬ 
holders  will  benefit,”  he  stated. 
“The  interest  receiving  no  bene- 


Uiiiversity  bureau 
promoter  2  on  staff 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
James  G.  Gies  and  Janet  L. 
Dunkelbarger  have  been  pro- 


Bureau  staff  since  1963,  is 
former  reporter  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 
Mrs.  Dunkelbarger,  a  writer 
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ASNE 

(Continued  from  jioffc  11) 


mi)r(ls  and  tightened  libel  laws. 

I)ial«>$;iic  Kith  the  Hur 

The  acrinioniou.s  press-Bar 
conflict  has  ended,  according  to 
a  committee  headed  by  Robert 
G.  Fichenberg,  Alhani/  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News, 

“Instead  of  shouting  at  each 
other,  we’re  talking  to  each 
other,”  the  report  declared. 

What  began  last  year  as  a 
tentative,  exploratory  venture 
involving  talks  with  ABA  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  developed  into  a 
pattern  of  continuous  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  broadened  range 
of  subjects,  it  was  pointed  out. 

A  survey  showcnl  statements 
of  principles  and/or  guidelines 
for  crime  news  have  been 
adopted  by  22  states  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  meetings  are  under 
way  in  eight  states. 

The  need  to  attract  more 
Blacks  into  newspaper  work 
rather  than  continue  “a  vicious 
circle  of  pirating  them  from 
each  other”  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction 
some  members  of  the  committee 
visited  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  under  the  Editor-in- 
Residence  program  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  ()4  campus  visits  since 
last  September,  reported  War¬ 
ren  H.  Phillips,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  committee  chairman. 

Another  move  was  to  encour¬ 
age  ASNE-member  newspapers 
to  co-sponsor  Urban  Journalism 
Workshops  where  high  school 
students,  mostly  Negroes,  are 
expo.sed  to  newspaper  work. 
There  will  be  12  such  workshops 
this  summer. 

Spreading  inlrgratioii 

Legislation  to  spread  integra¬ 
tion  beyond  the  core  city  and 
across  the  suburbs  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  U.S.  Senator  Abra¬ 
ham  Riblcoff,  I)-Conn.,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  editors. 

The  federal  measures  he  plans 
to  introduce  will  encourage  and 
require  school  integration 
throughout  the  nation’s  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  RibicoflF  said. 

The  move  can  he  encouraged 
by  ending  federal  aid  to  any 
school  district  that  refuses  to 
participate.  Federal  aid  also 
should  be  denied  any  state  that 
gives  funds  to  any  di.strict  that 
does  not  participate  in  such  a 
plan,  the  Senator  said. 

During  a  discussion  of  en¬ 
vironmental  protection,  one  of 
the  panelists,  David  Brower, 
president  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  jabbed  the  editors  with 
a  query,  “Who  needs  all  those 
big  ads  in  the  Sunday  papers?” 


John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  moderated  the  ses¬ 
sion,  quickly  replied,  “We  do.” 

In  pressing  the  theme  that 
has  become  recurrent  with  anti¬ 
pollution  experts — the  pi-oblems 
and  costs  of  disposing  of  large 
Sunday  newspapers  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  forests — Brower  sug¬ 
gested  that  higher  advertising 
rates  would  result  in  smaller 
ads  and  less  bulky  papers. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  complimented 
the  news  media  for  helping  to 
focus  attention  on  efforts  to 
save  the  environment. 

S.  Smith  Griswold,  Los  An¬ 
geles  air  pollution  control  of¬ 
ficer,  told  the  editors  they 
should  push  for  new  policies  in 
their  communities  and  bring 
alwut  changes  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  area  media  accom¬ 
plished  a  decade  ago. 

Wrangle 

C.  M.  Heinen,  a  Chrysler 
Corporation  chief  emission 
control  engineer,  also  encour¬ 
aged  the  ])ress  to  strive  for  en¬ 
vironmental  improvements.  J. 
Edward  Murray,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
accused  the  automobile  industry 
of  lying  to  him  personally  on 
smog  control.  Heinen’s  demand 
for  facts  rather  than  emotional 
charges  resulted  in  an  inter¬ 
change  that  the  moderator 
stopped. 

Various  ideas  for  improving 
sports  pages  came  from  a  jjanel 
led  by  Malcolm  Mallette  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  and 
reminded  the  audience  that 
nearly  a  third  of  all  subscribers 
said  in  a  poll  that  they  buy  the 
newspaper  i)rimarily  for  the 
sports  news. 

Mallette  asserted  that  some 
sports  writers  don’t  get  the  in¬ 
teresting  story  unless  it  can  be 
seen  from  the  comfort  of  the 
press  box. 

Richard  Leonard,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  agreed  with  Mallette’s 
assertion  that  sports  writers 
shouldn’t  accept  favors  from 
baseball  clubs,  auto  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  sports  opera¬ 
tors.  Leonard  also  condemned 
the  practice  of  newsmen  work¬ 
ing  as  official  scorers. 

Sylvan  Meyer,  Miami  News, 
decried  the  “inordinate  amount 
of  attention”  given  to  profes¬ 
sional  sports  while  writers 
neglect  the  “big  time” — the 
school  sports. 

Coverage  of  golf,  boating, 
fishing,  etc. — the  so-called  par¬ 
ticipation  sports — should  be  en¬ 
larged,  panelists  said,  but 
Derick  Daniels,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  advocated  space  be 
allotted  to  them  in  a  leisure 
section,  not  on  the  sports  pages. 


Model  Cities  paper 
seeks  federal  funds 

Milwaukee 

Plans  for  a  newspaper  to 
serve  the  90,000  residents  of 
Milwaukee’s  Model  Cities  area 
call  for  $106,000  of  federal 
funds  to  cover  the  first  year’s 
operations. 

Approximately  half  of  the  re¬ 
quested  money  would  be  for  sal¬ 
aries,  including  $11,732  a  year 
for  a  communications  coordi¬ 
nator  who  would  report  to 
Richard  J.  Budelman,  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  Model  Cities 
■Agency. 

An  editorial  board  would  con¬ 
trol  the  policies  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Distribution  of  15,000 
copies  every  two  weeks  is  plan¬ 
ned.  About  80  boys,  who  would 
be  supplied  with  coaster  wagons, 
would  get  2  cents  a  copy.  Once 
the  paper  is  established,  the 
fund  proposal  stated,  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  might  take  over 
the  co.st  of  distribution. 


Quebec  group  elects 

Montreal 
Pierre  Dansereau,  president 
of  Montreal  La  Presse,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Quebec 
Dailies  Inc.,  a  trade  association 
of  12  newspapers. 


Reporter  instigated 
arrests,  suit  claims 

Morgantown,  W.Va. 

A  suit  has  been  filed  against 
the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.  and  its  general 
manager,  William  A.  Townes, 
by  two  young  men  who  were 
charged  with  kidnapping  on  the 
basis  of  warrants  sought  by  two 
West  Virginia  University  coeds. 

Charges  against  the  men. 
Gene  Trichler,  22,  and  Richard 
Johnson,  19,  were  dropped  April 
27  when  the  coeds  testified  be¬ 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace 
that  they  sought  the  warrants 
only  at  the  urging  of  a 
Dominion-News  reporter,  Andy 
Fusco. 

The  suit  alleges  malicious 
prosecution  and  asks  $1  million 
damages. 

Circulator  named 

Denver 

Appointment  of  Howard 
Hosek  Jr,  39,  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 
been  announced  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher.  Hosek 
joined  the  Post’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  in  1947  as  a  district 
advisor,  while  attending  the 
University  of  Denver.  He  has 
served  as  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  since  1965. 


Medical  column  wins 
$2,500  Lasker  prize 


Judith  Randal,  medical  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  has  won  the  $2,500 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  in  the  newspaper 
field  for  her  weekly  column, 
“Washington  Close-up”. 

Miss  Randal  received  the 
check  and  statuette  at  the  21st 
annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  luncheon  in 
New  York  City  May  14.  A  cita¬ 
tion  was  presented  also  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  with 
Charles  Seib,  managing  editor, 
accepting. 

The  Star  column  covers  criti¬ 
cal  issues  of  medical  care  and 
public  policy  and  is  distributed 
to  other  newspapers  through 
the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  was 
the  luncheon  speaker,  replacing 
the  late  Walter  P.  Reuther,  who 
was  to  have  spoken  on  national 
health  insurance. 

Presenting  the  award  to  Miss 
Randal  and  other  winners  was 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  which  spon¬ 
sors  the  project. 

Winner  of  the  $2,500  award 


in  the  magazine  field  for  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Biochemical  Clues  to  Men¬ 
tal  Illness,”  was  Gene  Bylinsky, 
associate  editor  of  Fortune.  The 
magazine  received  a  citation 
with  Louis  Banks,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  accepting. 

Winner  of  the  $2,500  award 
in  the  network  television  field 
was  Isaac  Kleinerman,  producer 
of  the  CBS  news  program,  “The 
First  Ten  Months  of  Life”. 
Richard  S.  Salant,  president,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  citation  to  CBS  News. 

The  local  television  station 
award  of  $2,500  went  to  WNED- 
tv,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  “Smoking  and  Health : 
The  Tar  Factor”.  J.  Michael 
Collins,  president,  accepted  the 
check,  statuette  and  citation  on 
behalf  of  the  station. 

Certificates  of  merit  in  the 
television  field  went  to  Lester 
Cooper,  producer  of  “Heart  At¬ 
tack,”  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  the  network 
field,  and  WITI-tv  6,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  in  the  local  field  for 
the  program,  “A  Change  of 
Heart”.  Fred  Cowley,  who  wrote 
and  produced  the  latter  pro¬ 
gram,  accepted  the  certificate. 
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Deaths 

Lafayette  R.  Blanchard, 
81,  retired  news  and  edi¬ 

torial  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  previously  a 
United  Press  reporter,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Surnnise  (N.Y.) 
Jonrunl  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Journal; 
May  10. 

*  *  * 

Frank  P.  Townse.nd,  08,  a 
former  Xeuun'k  (N..J.)  Sewn  re¬ 
porter;  managing  editor  of  the 
Holhfu-ood  (Fla.)  Sewn;  pub¬ 
licist  for  New  .Jersey  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.;  May  2. 

*  *  ♦ 

Peter  J.  Tehaney,  !»2.  retired 
(lO-S.j)  manager  of  Hearst  Pub- 
li.shing  Co.,  San  Francisco;  May 
2. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  Rf.ssELL  Stokley,  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  originator  of  the 
Honor  Carrier  Program  at  the 
Lortiiu  (0.)  Chrouicle-Tele- 
(/niiii;  May  o. 

:ic  #  * 

.Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  78,  re¬ 
tired  (19(12)  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadeliihia 
Inquirer;  May  o. 

Horothy  Gordo.n.  81,  for  17 
years  moderator  of  the  Seir 
York  Tiuien  Youth  Forums  and 
also  moderator  of  the  Times  In- 
Service  Courses  for  New  York 
high  school  teachers;  May  11. 

*  *  * 

Gladys  B  Sonnichsen,  a 
correspondent  for  the  Seiv  Y’ork 
Herald  Trihuue  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Balkans;  May  4. 

:fc  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Heffernan,  67, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
IVilken-Ilarre  (Pa  )  Saudai/  lu- 
depeudeut  since  19.ol ;  May  h. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  J.  Carey,  .o.S,  re- 
liorter  and  columnist  for  the 
Srrautou  (I*a.)  Trihuue;  Mav 

8. 


What  are  white  youths  saying? 
reporter  goes  hack  to  school 


Philadelphia 

It  was  back  to  high  school  for 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  fairest  re¬ 
porters,  Katrina  Dyke. 

Katrina,  25,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  in  1965  and  a 
Bulletin  reporter  for  four  years, 
wrote  the  series,  “Back  to  High 
School.’’  For  three  weeks  she 
played  the  part  of  “a  gangling 
17-year-old.” 

“I  did  my  homework  on  the 
“el,”  doodled  on  my  notebook, 
played  volleyball  in  gym  and 
giggled  at  the  same  jokes  I  used 
to  tell,”  Miss  Dyke  wrote. 

The  series  wasn’t  a  drug  ex- 
po.se,  she  stressed,  nor  a  study 
of  student  radicalism.  Rather, 
her  purpose  was  to  listen  to 
what  middle-class  white  children 
in  the  city  and  subui’bs  were 
saying. 

She  attended  clas.ses  at  two 
Philadelphia  high  schools  and 


one  in  suburban  Upper  Darby. 

She  received  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  from  the  youths  and, 
as  she  dealt  with  adults  in  her 
new  role,  she  was  struck  by  the 
way  they  talked  down  to  her, 
Katrina  reported. 


On  military  beat 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

David  L.  Otis,  police  reporter 
the  past  two  years,  has  been 
appointed  militaiw  editor  of  the 
Suu-Tele(/raiu,  His  beat  will  in¬ 
clude  space  and  aviation  news. 
He  succeds  Karl  R.  Edgerton, 
who  has  taken  a  job  as  an  aide 
to  H.  Ray  Rainwater,  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  chief  of  the 
VFW  news  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.\NNOl  N(  .EMt^t^ 

A  pprnisers — (dmsullants 

appraisals  for  E.STATE.  TAX. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
IS  W'.  22nd  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y’.  lOOIO. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


.ANNOUNCEMEMS  ^ 

Seiespaper  Brokers 

BILL  M.ATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
grotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hishest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiters  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SEEKING  PARTICIPATION  in  man¬ 
agement.  or  purchase  of  growing  trade 
publication  weekly,  monthly  or  sea¬ 
sonal.  F'inancing  and  newspa|>er  print¬ 
ing  facilities  available.  Eastern  sea- 
lH»ard  pi'eferrcd.  Box  753.  E<iitor  & 
Publisher. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenserl  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sa  les-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


Hall  buys  station 
from  Lo<‘kport  paper 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communication.s 
Commi.ssion  ha.s  granted  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  assignment  of  the 
license  of  radio  station  WUSJ, 
Lockport,  New  York,  from 
Loekport  U)iiou-Suu  Journal 
to  Hall  Communications  Inc. 
The  consideration  is  $805,000. 

Robert  M.  Hall  is  the  owner 
of  Hall  Communications.  His 
other  broadcast  interests,  1009^ 
owned,  are  WBVP-.\M-FM, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  WMMW, 
Meriden,  WICH-AM-FM,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.;  and  WNBH-AM- 
FM,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  is 
president  of  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate. 


!\eivspnper  Brokers 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

.Abbcitt  E.  Paine- Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai)er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

"the  broker  wOth  instant  buvers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

THE  DIAL  Agency.  1.503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  .349-7422. 
"America's  No.  i  Newspaper  Broker.” 

JOSEPH  A.  SNY’DER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 


Setrspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printin,g  Facilties.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  HI. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  prize-win¬ 
ning  (edit  and  profits)  weekly  group. 
Gross  $l-million  '74.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SAN  DIEGO,  second  largest  California 
city.  Weekly  Newspapers.  Gross  over 
$150,000;  offset  and  letterpress:  two 
shops:  legal  advertising,  national, 

navy  contracts,  school  papers.  Write 
or  call  Reginald  Paul,  2415  Morena 
Bjvd.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92110:  ’phone 
276-4222.  Substantial  down  required; 
please  give  financial  references. 

YEAR’ROUND  VACATION  —  Two 
weeklies,  one  100  years  old  in  Octolier, 
other  77.  Letterpress.  $40,000  gross,  up 
12%  in  1969.  In  prime  Northern  Wis- 
C(>nsin  recreation  area,  under  current 
Congressional  consideration  as  national 
lake-shore  park.  Box  640,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


^!\OUN(j:MKVrs 

Setrspapers  For  Sale 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Elxclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  642, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WKLY 
newspaiier  for  sale.  Gross  $65,000. 
Price  .$35,000,  29’’.  dnw*n.  G(hhI  op¬ 

portunity  for  man/wife  team.  Write 
Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  Two 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  Jtrinting 
plant  in  iM-autiful  country  atmosi)here. 
Gross  $295,000;  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
value  of  building.  Box  733,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  long  estab¬ 
lished,  offset.  Gross  $15,0oo.  Farms  out 
press  work.  Sell  $10.000 — $2,900  down. 
Box  719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$25,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
CO.XST.  offset  weJ’kly  in  growing  city. 
Nice  climate  nice  living.  Needs  ag¬ 
gressive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder.  News- 
I>a|)er  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anahein;,  Calif.  92.S06. 

D.XILY  Zone  6  only  daily  in  county 
of  80.000.  Principals  only.  State  finan¬ 
cial  ixv’erences.  Box  750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Seicspapers  Wanted 

I  WISH  TO  PURCHASE  a  wcskly. 
grossing  over  $90,000.  Prefer  Virginia 
or  -Xtlantic  Coast.  Box  724,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LET  UP  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspai>er  Service 
Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer  12428. 
P;inama  City.  Florida  :i24ol. 


.NEW.SPAI’KK  SEKVIGE.S 

Features  Arailable 

A  GREAT  WEEKLY'  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples.  Stuyvesant  F'eatures,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PL,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.— ^7071. 


"GOURMET  ON  A  BUDOFTT  ” 
is  a  weekly  food  column  recommended 
for  readers  of  sui>erior  C.  Q.s  (Curi¬ 
osity  Quotients.)  These  creatures  are 
fre<iucntly  found  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  towns,  prospering  suburbs, 
headquarter  towns  and  similar  habi¬ 
tats. 

The  column  concerns  itself  with  the 
unlikely  stories  liehind  If-S.  foo<ls  and 
eating  habits.  It  also  covers  imimrtant 
developments  in  nutrition  and  market¬ 
ing  and  there  are  unverifie<i  reports 
that  two  reiiders  were  seen  chuckling 
last  year. 

Column’s  recipes  for  tasty  dishes  use 
ingredients  found  in  every  suiK'rmar- 
ket.  For  sami>les  write  Sandal  and 
Pritch  English,  624  Texas  Circle, 
Tucson,  -Yrizona  85711. 


WEEKLY  HUMOR  COLUMN  syndi- 
catetl  coast-to-coast  by  veteran  news¬ 
man.  Rates,  free  proofs  available.  Box 
608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ex|)ert — Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


Special  Edititms 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  leferences  from  newb|)a|>ei"s  in 
15  states.  Midwest  Advertising  Sales, 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  660,  Indei)en<lence  Mo. 
-  64052:  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Complete  Plant 


rUHLK’ATION  I’KINTINC  I’l.ANT 
KOR  SALK 

.'.-UNIT  OKKSl'rr  VVKK  TRESS  wilti 
folder  aixl  sheeter  (prints  i.roeess 
eolort,  automatic  l.indery,  folders,  cul¬ 
lers.  Linolyi«s,  cameras,  plate  and 
stripping  e«iuipment.  Cheshire  and 
mailinjf  equipment,  availahle  at  cost  of 
e«|uipment  ( ) .  Now  turniny: 
out  1-million  mayr:i7,ines  monthly.  At 
least  SlOU.tilH)  work  >ruarantee<l  annual¬ 
ly  (could  Ik'  much  more)  hut  no  outside 
accounts.  Kine  for  puhlisher  who  ne»-ds 
comiiletely  jreare<i  puhlishint;  i.lant  for 
maytazines,  tahloi.ls,  newspai*‘rs,  cata¬ 
logue  or  lonjj  runs.  All  housed  in  new, 
air-condilionetl  huildirur  ( availahle  foi’ 
lejise  or  sale).  On  Eiist  ('oast.  W  I'ite 
Box  7(»1.  E«iil<»r  &  Tuhlisher. 


Ct>mp<tsinc  Room 

PHOTON 

Tl:i-10  AND  713-20  USERS 
Add  eximnded  memory,  white  space 
reduction,  hyphenless  justification,  drop 
rule,  muiti-llash.  leading  doubler,  etc. 
to  your  713.  Write  or  call  Automix 
Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way, 
Bellevue,  Washington  98004 — (206-747- 
6960 ) . 

JU.STOWRITERS-  Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  not  y  lies  IntcrtyiM's — Ludlows 
PRlNTCRAbT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 

JU.STOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

PHOTON 
71.3-10  AND  713-20 

With  expamled  memory,  white  space  re¬ 
duction,  and  all  si)ecial  features. 
I^enses  up  to  36  pt.  713-10:  $36,500.00. 
713-20:  $44,000.00.  Warranteed.  Write 
or  cal!  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  ; 
13256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98004  (206-747-6960). 

LINOTYPE,  model  26,  2  main  mag., 
one  aux..  Star  Quadder.  Mohr  Saw,  4- 
pocket  mold,  gas  i)Ot.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Must  lie  moved.  Reasonable  Oder. 
Box  613.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SALE  or  LEASE — 1  Photon  713  Text- 
master,  6-18  pt.  test  panel,  spare 
parts,  extra  drum,  12  matrix  strips, 
spare  magazine.  1  Photon  713-5,  extra¬ 
magazine,  drum,  spare  parts,  test 
panel,  matrix  strips,  etc.  1  Photon  560 
Display-master,  spare  parts,  6-72  pt.,  3 
matrix  disc.  2  Photon  Keycomp-5  Key¬ 
boards.  Will  trade  all  or  part.  Call 
Bob  Cunningham.  (AC  504)  522-6777. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  practically  un¬ 
used  since  completely  rebuilt;  S#  over 
68,000;  6  molds;  4  main.  4  aux.  mags.; 
quadder,  feeder,  blower,  electric  pot 
and  controls.  This  one  is  a  honey  for 
$9,000  or  best  offer.  Going  offset.  Call 
(314)  581-1111;  or  write  Vernon 

Duffy,  Mexico  Ledger.  Mexico,  Mo. — 
6^265. 

LINOhlLM  IINIT.  complete  with  two 
keyboards,  Ser.  No.  265.  “high  siieed." 
Manufactured  196'..  Both  keyboards 
with  lino-mix  attachments.  “Like  new” 
IBM  tyi  cwriters.  Is  grid  photo-unit, 
large  selection  of  type  faces.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Under  $20,000. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEW.8PAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

2~ h'RlDEN  LCC-5  T^p^Punchers;  5 
yeai-s  old;  in  good  condition.  $1,000 
each  or  laxst  offer.  Daily  Chronicle, 
Willimantic,  Conn. — 06226. 

FOR  SALE;  LINOFILM  Quick  with 
82  type  grids.  Linasec  11  Computer 
with  Perfectai«  Merger,  4  mag-mixer 
and  width  plugs.  Includes  software 
for  hot  metal,  and  Quirk  at  of 
original  cost.  Owner  expanding  comp 
facilities.  Box  1052,  Buffalo.  N.Y. — 
14240. 


C.trmposinn  Rinim 

PHOTON  71.3-20  and  Auto-Mix  key¬ 
board,  2  years  old,  ti-ouble-free  and  in  • 
excellent  comlition.  9,  10.  12,  14.  18, 
24,  .30  and  36-i>t.  lenses:  8  type  faces: 
spare  parts  kit  for  both  included.  Total 
price — $47,000.  Write  or  call  Norris  j 
Archer,  CasiH*r  Star-Tribune,  Casper, 
Wyo.— 82601.  _ 

MORISAWA,  Electra  model.  nine 
fonts.  Now  in  operation  Banning 
(Calif.)  Record-Gazette.  E'xcellent  con¬ 
dition.  $2,800  our  plant. 

PHOTONS  (2) 

Two  well-maintainerl  Photon  machines 
series  2()0-A  are  now  available,  due 
to  our  expandeil  operations.  These  mti- 
c'hines  are  e(iuipi>e<l  for  12  type  sizes, 
6-48  point  (15  fonts)  and  will  deliver  ' 
right-reading  copy  on  paper.  Also  in¬ 
cluded,  automatic  multiftash  an  des- 
capement,  magazines  with  short  run 
canisters..  books.  wiring  <liagrams 
style  cards  and  3  disks,  as  well  as 
some  spare  parts.  I'his  complete  system 
is  priced  at  $25,000.  cratetl  FOB  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. — Call  or  write — Frank  Mar- 
steller.  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers.  101 
N.  6th  St.  .Allentown,  Pa.  18105— 
(215)  43:3-4241. 

SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  liase.1 
with  jm. Duralumin  Newsi>a)H‘r  Base. 
,l;.ck  M.miiv.  R^l.  Medina,  Ohio  442a6. 

PHOTON  2(1))  ADMASTER.  Machine  in 
excellent  eon.lition,  operating  daily. 
Pricetl  right  for  quick  sale.  Phone  for 
details:  (312)  474-5423  Mr.  Remiiley. 

<KT  DISPLAY  TYPE  PHOTOCOMP 
with  ATE's  KD-84T  at  12  lines  t>er 
minute.  Sets  l))-l)t.  ti)  8  1-pt..  e.ther 
from  tai>e  or  by  manual  kevlH)ard.  C''sl 
$12.(11(1  five  years  ago.  Will  sell  ma¬ 
chine  31  fonts  of  tyiie.  recirciihiting 
Fotorit**  develo|)er  all  for  $■»,()()().  (  all 
Neal  Cadieu.  Daily  Journal,  Rocking¬ 
ham.  N.C.  )!)19)  •.197-31 11. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  143,  automatic 
tension,  upper  former,  angle  bars,  two 
side  register  cylinders,  reversible  units. 
All  related  stereo  equipment  except  mat 
roller.  Write  Production  Manager,  The 
Post-Register,  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho— 83401. 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Pre.ss  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  -Available  1971. 


;  Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 

with  2  folders.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Press  can  lif'  rea<l  ed  tor  purchaser  by 
June  ’70.  Call  (212)— 629-2900. 

■  THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery,  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
I  very  gcxxl  condition.  Available  Oct. 

!  1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 
6880. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  T>  .St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

Miscellanetms  Machinery 

3M  PLATEMAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old; 
excellent  condition:  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  Call  Dean  Trump 
(AC  212)  280-3828. 

ALMOST  NEW  Addressograph  and 
Graphautype  with  two  plate  cabinets 
and  belt  feed.  Complete  unit — $1,750. 
Far-Mar-Co..  Inc.,  Wiley  Bldg..  Hut¬ 
chinson.  Kans. — 67501;  phone  316/663- 
3321,  ext.  231. 

HEADLINER  810.  3  years  old— $1.- 
450;  Headliner  840  $295:  also  disc 

fonts;  Pony  Autoi)late,  22-%''  cut¬ 
off  ;  Nolan  3-ton  gas  |K>t  and  pump, 
side  spout — $1,250  each,  or  make  offer 
for  lK)th ;  old  72  channel  Intertype 
display.  6  lower  splits  8  fonts  mats 
18-36  pt. — $500:  Elrod  and  ten  molds 
$:100  :  Hoe  page  mat  roller  and  cabi¬ 
net — $125;  galley  cabinet  and  galleys, 
several  tons  metal.  The  Bryan  (Ohio) 
Times.  (AC  419)  6:56-1111.  Ford  Cullis. 

COIN  SORTING  and  packsiging  device 
—  $29.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  De¬ 
tails:  Dept.  12406.  Nailex,  220  Dela¬ 
ware.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3.555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

Phottrenftraring  Equipment 

PHOTO-LATHE,  in  gcKxl  working  con- 
ilition,  complete  with  all  supplies. 
Available  now!  Minidoka  County  News, 
P.  O.  Box  454.  Ripert.  I.laho  8:53.5)). 


2  SCOTT  Press  L'nits,  22%"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 

CLH  Newspaper  (Tonveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 

2  HOE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted  with  columns, 

STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router, 
22%:  six  years  old. 

PI,ATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%:  compression  lock-up. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4.590 


Sleretrtype  Equipment 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE,  4  plates  a 
minute,  and  shaver.  22% "  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Please  make  an  offer. 
(AC  312)  586-8800,  extension  241. 

REMELT  fTTRNACE 
Big  Chief  2-ton  “Dum|)erin’’ — gas, 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dumi>  carts, 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs. 
Excellent.  Lippman  Litho.  94  <3om- 

mercial  St..  Holyoke,  Mass. — OlOlo. 


If  antr‘il  To  Huy 

METROMEDIUM  NO.  2  MATS,  24  tri¬ 
angle  54  or  24  triangle  285  to  run  in 
Model  35,  W'ould  l>e  interested  in  other 
Metromedium  No.  2  display  faces.  Paul 
Lizotte,  .Xttlelxiro  Sun,  Attleboro 
Ma.ss.— 0270:5.  Ph ;  (617)  222-7000. 

MONOTYPE  MA'PERIAL  CA.STER 
Must  have  electric  jiot  and  in  gO(xl  con 
dition.  Contact  Bob  Finnell,  Produc 
tion  Mgr.,  Herald-Leader.  Lexington 
Ky. — 40507  ;  or  phone  (606)  254-6666. 

USED  FAIRCHILD  TTS  perforator, 
Send  details  to  Rol)ert  E.  Cavanah 
Sec.-Treas.,  Pueblo  Typographical 
Union  No.  175,  217  Veta  Ave.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.— 81005. 

(30?<IBIN.\TION  Proces.sor-Diyer  for 
phototyi)e  paper  ut>  to  6  inches  wide. 
E.  R.  Seacrest.  'Telegraph.  Box  370, 
North  Platte,  Nebr.  69101. 

CLINE  FLYING  PA.S'I'ERS 
Allitsl  Printing,  183  William  St.. 
Englewo<Kl,  N.  J.  (17631 

24-PAGE  OFFSET  ncwspal>er  [Hess 
\\'ithin  the  ne.xt  year.  Reply  only  in 
writing,  giving  siiecifications  to  Jim 
Reddig,  The  News-Chi-onicle  Co.,  P.  O". 
Box  100,  ShipiKmsburg.  Pa.  17257. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic  |  C.lassified  Advertising 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships  I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  Zone 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle  COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER,  now 


oiien  for  professional  journalists  who  perienced  in  all  phjises  of  department ;  establishe<I  and  new  accounts  for  larite  working  in  Washington-Or^on  area. 


want  to  work  on  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism,  lieginning  late  August 
1970.  At  least  two  fellowships  open 
for  writers  in  the  university’s  Public 
Information  Office.  Another  fellowship 
available  for  night  prmluction  super¬ 
visor  of  university  daily  newspaper. 
Need  layout,  editing,  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  by  writing  Director  of  Pub- 


effective  manager  of  people  and  pro-  circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding.  Must  be  seasoned  investigative  writer, 
grams.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box  |  live  market.  Immediate  opening  for  A1  Bennett,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

productive  person.  Excellent  working - 


727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


and  living  conditions;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Singer  now!  (813)  6SS-8.708 ; 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 


ASSISTANT  CM— Grow  with  a  grow-  Call  Mr.  Singer  now! 
ing  6-day  p.m.  in  30.000-class,  Zone  1.  «r  send  resume  to  9i;i 
Seeking  a  proven  producer  strong  on  Lakeland,  I  la. — 3.1803. 
ilisplay  sales,  layout  and  copy.  Basic 

knowleelge  of  total  classified  desireel  — ^ - - — 


lie  Inf.ormation  &  Publications,  Box  but  not  essential.  Training  provideil 


.'•128.  North  Texas  State  University. 
Denton.  Texas--76203. 

ADVISER  TO  STUDENTS  needed 
for  award-winning  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Strictly  editorial  advisement  with  no 
worries  about  business  or  production 
.  .  .  a  challenging  and  rewarding 

(•osition.  All  state  employee  l)enefits. 
Degree  and  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Experience  advising  or  teach¬ 
ing  helpful.  Highly  acclaimed  College 
of  Journalism  also  on  campus.  Write, 
giving  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  B.  G.  Myking.  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Student  Publications.  Ilniversity 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32601. 
An  equal  op|)ortunity  employer. 


Administrative 

husband/wife  TEAM  to  run  an  es¬ 
tablished  large  Southern  Wisconsin 
offset  weekly.  Ownership  or  profit- 
sharing  possibilities  available.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  7,74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER 
Small,  but  fast-growing  local  maga¬ 
zine  serving  area  of  one-half  million 
IMopulation.  reijuires  an  exi>eriencerl 
joiirnali.st-salesman  to  take  over  its 


EDITOR  for  small  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Must  enjoy  cool  weather 
and  challenge.  No  chickens  need  apply. 
Box  712,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


to  develop  management  skills.  Know-  |  _ _ _ _ — — 

of  cold  type  and  offset  valuable.  rePORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for  News  editor  needeil  by  high  desert  af- 
.Send  resume  with  al  details  plus  ^  ILK  ternoon  daily  of  7,000  circulation, 

samples  of  creative  work  .  .  .  layouts,  i  national  weexiy  newspaper  in  rennsy  „  woiilil  include  head  writing, 

sales  t^ls,  promotion  work  in  first  |  °^g"veteran  '^Send  copy  editing  and  rewriting,  some  staff 

de?lns:^lre’nces“^ia^^^^^^^  direction  and  occasional  feature  and 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ ,  ^  Editor  &  Publisher.  reporting  assignments:  copy  desk  ex- 

1 _ _ _  _ perience  desirable.  Pleasant,  growing, 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  or  Assistant  I  I  ASSISTANT  on  news  desk  to  indei>endent  community.  Contact  Robert 

CAM  seeking  greater  opportunity.  Ours  [  some  layout.  Write  fully  Diehl.  Editor,  Daily  Press,  P.  O.  Box 


Diehl.  Editor.  Daily  Press,  P.  O.  Box 


B^litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adveriishig 


is  a  major  newspai>er  syndicate  adding  i  to  David  K.  Frazer,  Editor,  DeLand  AC,  Victorville,  Calif.  92392.  (Phone 

to  Its  sales  organization.  Travel  is  ne-  News,  Box  1119,  DeLand,  Fla.—  714/24.5-7744.) 

cessary  and  sales  experience  is  essential.  397'>o  - — - - 

One  of  our  top  men  is  a  former  As-  1~..'  : -  EDITOR/WRITER— Bulletins,  marine 

sistant  CAM.  If  you  are  interestol,  |  EDITOR  wanted  for  fastest-growing  material,  general.  Experience  to  in- 

please  roply  in  confidence  to  Box  766.  i  daily  in  Missouri  under  15,000  circula-  dude  printing  procedures.  New  Eng- 

Elitor  &  Publisher.  i  tion.  Send  ccmplete  resume  to  C.D.  land  country  campus  near  sea.  Salary 

Birkemeyer,  Banner-News,  St.  Charles,  to  $9,000.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 

' — — - - -  - — - -  — 63301;  or  call  (314)  723-7800.  700  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  5. 
seeks  assistant  to  head  of  Reference 


IMAGINATIVE  NEW'WORLD  EDITOR 


NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE  !  oi^partmlnt  ProfessiS  Ubra^  Ualm  vigorous  suburban  weekly.  I^cel- 

has  an  opening  for  an  advertising  |  P  and/or  newspaper  library  experi-  m'ir  for'^  makeup^and  fe“ 

trainee  in  its  Chicago  office.  In  addition  r.,..-  ruo  x,  p.>K-  with  nair  lor  maseup  ana  lea 

to  a  good  education,  applicant  should  Ushar  .  .  •  tures.  Challenging  situation  in  North 

-Uii:.,,  «««.  nsnec.  !  nren.  Si-nd  resume,  samples. 


possess  an  inherent  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  groups  as  well  as  indi- 


J  ’i”  R  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY,  half  way 

viduals.  Prime  requisite  for  this  i»si-  between  mountains  and  seashore,  has 
tion  IS  the  affility  to  sdl.  ^nd  resume  openings:  exi>erienced  general  as- 


to  Box  622,  flditor  &  Publisher. 


signment  reporter,  and  deskman. 
Make  good  at  top  pay  and  be  in  line 


Jersey  area.  Send  resume,  samples, 
salary  range  to  Box  699,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  AND 
INTERPRETATIVE  WRITER 


jYs  I  ^nifhful  in  making  calls,  and  can 


IF  YOU'RE  AN  AMBITIOUS,  promo-  for  early  promotions.  Box  685,  Editor  We  need  a  responsible  person  witb  talent 

tion-minded  ad  salesman,  strong  on  lay-  i  &  Publisher.  for  digging  liehind  the  surface  of  evCTts 

out.  faithful  in  making  calls,  and  can  ,  i  and  untangling  complex  issues.  Our 

as  photographer,  you’re  the  man  |  A  YOUNG  M.\N  with  experience  in  j  readers  want  to  know  whats  going  on. 

need  for  a  “I'.ivi”  or, lor,,  ii*c  head  one-man  ad  department  for  supervision  of  imaginative  professional  Our  6-day  aftornoon  offset  paper  with 

of  mavrazine*  Semi-weekly  in  Western  college  town,  news  personnel  is  the  one  we  want.  la.OOO-plus  circulation  is  located  in 

iriHwl  traeU-  ror'orrl  '  1  Opportunity— yes !  Send  resume  to  Box  I  Our  grouj  of  quality  urban  weeklies  Zone  4.  Both  we  and  community  are 

tog  saleT  to  *  Publisher.  ;  specializes  in  strong  investigative  re-  progressive.  If  you  seek  our  challenge 

G,L  salarv  to.n.Tv  Li  - ^  «f  sohd  neigh-  of  writing  fresh,  interpretotive  e<li- 

Onnortunitv  for  fnfnVo  *  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  North-  ■  borhoo<l  troverape.  Excelent  salary  and  torials  and  in-depth  stories,  enjoy 

to'rn?rlto"ip;'”;Jk‘“i^^ailX"iry^^^  err^w"^  England  aftero™  '^n  ^^e  Person  who  can  meet  r’d"/iket'toX^Xyou"ptear gei 

want  to  1.,.V  in  non-  gon.i  i.-ioV  'L.r  ’J  dav.  Must  enjov  snow.  No  sissies  should  ?he  challenge.  Box  68..  Editor  &  Pub-  wed  like  to  talk  w'th  you  R  ease jtet 


vant  to  buy  in  now.  Send  brief  resume  Must  enjoy  snow.  No  sissies  should 


and  salary  required.  Reprion 
ToT,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


CArrulation 

PROVEN.  SALES-ORIENTED  circu- 


apply.  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


the  interaction  started  by  sendinjf  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  730,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


TkteoT  Av  Ark  cATr'CACAXT  I  ASSISTANT  lo  ucws  cditor,  award-  !  to  Box  730,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DlSPLAi  AD  SALESMAN  |  winning  newspaper.  6  editions  weekly.  !  - 

Join  an  aggressive  staff  of  JOM  daily  |  We*re  looking  for  a  young  person  ;  EXPERIENCED  REWRITE  for  daily 

*1*  J  i  leadership  potential  seeking  ad-  |  news  service  reporting  minority  af- 

retail  accounts  and  willing  to  work  ,  vancement.  Must  be  able  to  mold  copy  ,  fairs  in  N.Y.C.  Resume  to  Community 
promotions.  All  the  conveiences  of,  but  j  — just  hook  paragraphs:  page  lay-  News  Service  72  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
none  of  the  exiienses  id  large  city  liv-  :  original.  Excellent  working  con-  v  v _ lOOll 


lation  builder  to  chantr*.  i:;  Ann  I  '  c.  ,  ***  out  original.  Excellent  working  con- 

tmll^l  circulaUon  carrier  ’d^^^  mg  Salary,  incentive  Christmas  b^us,  ditions;  primarily  days;  all  benefits; 

vvViiA^  '  profit-sharing  and  other  fringe  bene-  ,  ^aiarv  commensurate.  0>ntact  Marlin 


News  Service,  72  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 


weekly  to  paid.  Career  opportunity 
with  dynamic,  rapidly-growing  group 
of  4  offset  newspapers  in  lovely  Area 
3.  Box  42S.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 


fits  ...  a  real  opportunity  for  a  pros-  '  g,  Morg: 
perous  future  in  a  progressive  com-  i  Newton, 
munity.  Send  resume  w’ith  your  letter  j  3S3-1500. 
to  Box  762,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ - 


saiarv  commensurate.  0>ntact  Marlin 
S.  Morgan,  The  New  Jersey  Herald, 
Newton,  N.J. — 07860;  or  *phone  (201) 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  demon- 


N.Y.— 10011. 

EDITING/ WHITING 

W'e’re  looking  for  a  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  siiecialize  in  wTiting  about 
personal  money  management  for  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  The  job  requires  an 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  re-  ;  strated  understanding  and  love  of  ability  to  create  ideas,  U>  interview 


Long  establishe<i  company  is  in  need  !  tail  staff  of  85,000  ABC  suburban  '  Community  Journalism  for  35,000  cir- 


of  a  sales  representative  to  handle  ;  Southern  California  daily.  Prefer  ag- 
pre^nt  accounts  and  call  on  pros-  gressive  salesman  with  small  city  ex¬ 
ists.  The  iierson  we  want  has  an  out-  perience.  W'e  offer  weekly  salary  plus 
standing  record  working  with  carrier  liberal  car  expense,  plus  monthly 
salesmen  and  adult  management  per-  .  l)onus,  plus  two  weeks*  vacation  after 
sonnel.  Must  have  experience  in  plan-  one  year,  plus  up  to  four  weeks*  vaca- 
ning  and  promoting  circulation  cam-  tion.  Profit-sharing,  group  medical  an<l 
paigns ;  also  be  able  to  express  himself  life  insurance.  Send  complete  i*esume 
intelligently  and^  convincingly.  W*e  '  and  references  to  M.  R.  Clark.  P.  O. 


offer  an  outstanding  opportunity  plus 
a  good  salary,  extra  employe  benefits, 
profit-sharing  plan,  and  the  finest 
w'orking  conditions.  Confidential,  of 


Southern  California  daily.  Prefer  ag-  i  culalion  offset  w'eek  in  lovely  Area  3.  , 
gressive  salesman  with  small  city  ex-  Box  425.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

perience.  W'e  offer  weekly  salary  plus - - 

liberal  car  expense,  plus  monthly  THE  TIMES  OF  ISRAEL.  English 
Iionus,  plus  two  weeks*  vacation  after  i  weekly,  wlited  and  pul)lish€<l  in  Israel 
one  year,  plus  up  to  four  weeks*  vaca-  '  —distributed  in  Israel.  U.S.  and 
tion.  Profit-sharing,  group  medical  ami  !  Canada— needs  assistant  editor.  Some 
life  insurance.  Send  complete  i*esume  ,  ex|»erience  with  Israel  and  Hebrew  pre- 
and  references  to  M.  R.  Clai^,  P.  O.  •  ferreil.  Serious  opportunity  for  right 
Box  1228,  Covina,  Calif. — 91722.  person  who  wants  to  live  in  Israel  and 

grow'  with  this  new,  independent,  pri- 


ieading  investment  counselors,  mutual 
fund  managers,  tax  authorities,  insur¬ 
ance  men.  and  others,  then  to  writo 
lucid  and  interesting  feature  articles. 
The  person  who  does  this  well  can  move 
ahead  quickly  in  terms  of  salary  and 
responsibility.  Exiierience  in  financial 
subjects  is  not  necessary.  Zone  2.  Box 
747,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

TV-FEATURE'S  EDITOR  sought  to 
eiiit  week-end  TV  amusements  tabloid. 


working  conditions  Confidential  1  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  vately-owned  newspaper.  Write  for  free  <laily  TV  page  and  Sunday  features  for 

course  Rov  fiQ?  jf.  1  Opportunity  for  energetic  person  on  copy  of  The  Times  of  Israel.  Inquiries  7-<lay  pai>er.  Experience  in  composing 

_  * _ ’  ^  Ifi.OOO-pius  evening  daily  in  All-Ameri-  confidential.  Davidson,  P.  O.  Box  nmm  makeup  essential.  Send  resume, 


^  can  city.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus  mile- 

CAN  YOU  TURN  a  20,000  controlled  '  age.  Excellent  company-paid  fringe 
circulation  suburban  weekly  into  one  i  tienefits  include  hospitalization  and 


38636.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 90038. 
SPORTS  WHITER  needed  to  handle 


that  is  volun^ry  pay?  One  assistant  to  |  major  medical  insuranct*  for  staffer  and  ^  general  assignments,  with  opportunity  ton.  N.Y. — 13902. 


salary  requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor.  The  Evening 
Press  and  The  Sunday  Press,  Bingham- 


help  you  and  aid  in  obtaining  carriers  j  dei>endents:  group  life  insurance;  profit-  I  to  become  sports  editor  of  14,000  circu-  _ 


for  tw'o  smaller  paid  circulation 
w'eeklies.  If  you*re  good  enough,  con- 
tAct  C.  H.  Grose.  49  Front  St.,  Balls- 
ton  Spa.  N.Y. — 12020. 


sharing.  If  you’re  intereste<l  in  work-  lation  afternoon  new'spaper  in  heart  of 


ing  for  a  progressive  newspaper,  send  ’  recreation  area.  Gooil  pay  with  fringe  ^11  T 

your  resume  to  Tony  D._  Manuel.  I  I)enefits  offereil  for  o-day.  40-hour  Opportunity  for  young  man  with  proven 
Evening  Herajd.  P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  !  week.  Write  Robert  W.  Amos.  Jeffer-  abilities  at  our  16,000-plu8  circulation. 
Hill.  S.C. — 29730.  sonian,  Cambridge.  Ohio — 43725;  or  6-column  format,  offset,  photocomp 

i  t  .  .  .  '  -  -  -  -  ’phone  (614)  432-2361.  evening  daily  in  All-American  city. 

i.lassiJiPd  Adverttsing  \  AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for  i -  Pay  appropriate.  Fringe  l^nefits  include 

~  large  w’eekly  newspajier  in  Southern  NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  paper  jiaying  all  for  hospitalization  and 

CLASSIFTED  AD  MANAGER  for  long  California.  Neeil  manager  who  can  {  THE  TUCSON  DAILY  OTIZEN.  an  major  meilical  insurance  for  staffer  and 

estahlisheil  daily  new'spaper  in  Zone  2.  motivate  salesman,  develop  s|>ecial  sec-  evening  new'spaper  in  a  city  of  350,000,  [  dei>endents:  group  life  insurance;  pro- 

College  climate.  Personally  handle  and  tions,  pmgrams.  objectives  and  goals.  1  is  looking  for  a  night  city  editor.  \  fit-sharing.  Ck>-e<l  college  offers  gradu- 


Hill,  S.C.— 29730 


CITY  EDITOR 


’phone  (614)  432-2361. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 


build  most  imiK>rtant  accounts:  direct  (Company  in  proems  of  putting  together  |  Heavy  experience  in  rewrite  and  eilit-  ;  ate  degrees.  Good  climate.  Phone  or 

‘phone  nK)m  operation  and  outside  new*,  hanl-hitting  management  team.  i  ing  necessary.  Apply  in  w'riting  only  i  write:  Robert  D.  Cathcart  or  Roger  L. 

sales.  Excellent  salary,  top  bonus,  etc.  Excellent  climate-  good  working  con-  1  to  Clyde  Lowery.  Managing  Editor.  •  Sovde.  Evening  Herald.  P.  O.  Box  711, 


W'rite  all  iletails  first  letter  in  confi-  ditions  and  future.  Send  resume  to  Box  i  'Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  P.  O.  Box  6027, 


ing  necessary.  Apply  in  w'riting  only  !  write:  Robert  D.  Cathcart  or  Roger  L. 
to  Clyde  Lowery.  Managing  Editor.  Sovde.  Evening  Herald,  P.  O.  Box  711, 

rr« _  _  Ti  r\  _ cao*?  1  tT:ll  G  C*  _ i  A 


dence  to  Box  764,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ‘  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tucson,  Ariz. — 85703. 


Rock  Hill.  S.C.— 29730.  (AC  803)  327- 
7161. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEU^V^  ANTED 

P/i  oto~E  ngra  vers 


j^U'^^ANT^ 

Printers 


I^LP  W  ANTED 

Printers 


REPORTER  for  9M  p.m.  daily  in 
Krowinp  market.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits,  Will  consider  l>eKinner  or  recent 
J-School  srad.  Contact  Bob  Morrell. 
Editor,  Daily  Tiflon  (Ga.)  Gazette. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 30,000  circulation 
daily.  20-miles  north  of  Boston,  wants 
sports  etlitor  to  take  over  3-man  staff. 
Will  e^lit  an<l  write  as  well  as  produce 
column.  Atfjfrt*ssive  colle^te  man  who 
puts  its  much  emphasis  on  hi^h  school 
coverage  as  on  the  pros.  Should  l)e 
capable  of  pro<lucing  bright  make-up. 
Box  714,  t^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  WEEKLY 
Your  opportunity  to  run  own  show  as 
e<litor  of  weekly  with  four  regional  edi¬ 
tions  in  growth  area  near  intersection 
of  two  interstates  in  West  Pa.  Offices 
in  college  town  of  Grove  City.  Moun¬ 
tain  recreation,  lake  resorts  nearby. 
Editing,  managerial  skills  reciuired. 
Send  resume  to  J.  A.  Dunlap,  The 
Herald,  Sharon,  Pa. — 16146. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
REPORTERS  WRITERS 
wante<l  as  part-time  stringers  for  group 
of  five  internationally-circulate<l  weekly 
tabloids.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 
pennanent  job.  W'e  are  always  in  the 
market  for  current  news  stories  (with 
phoU>s)  alMHit  offbeat  j>eople  and  in¬ 
cidents,  nationally-slant€<l  consumer 
articles  and  exiM)ses,  occult  features, 
human  inUuvst  stories,  celebrity  inter¬ 
views  and  authentic  crime  stories. 
Query  us  first  or  write  for  further  de¬ 
tails  and  sample  copies.  Globe  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp..  144U  St.  Catherine  West, 
Montreal — 107,  Canada. 


Lartfut — Paste/ V  p 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex- 
lK*rienced  in  pnalucing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  tyi)e  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  l)e  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Singer  (813)  688- 

S.'iOS;  or  write  013  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


(Pp  I’ralnrs — \Iachiiiists 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-iirowinfr  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance-  I 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com-  | 
pugraphics-hot  tsrpe-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypeseting  machines.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


LINOTYPE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com¬ 
mercial  shop ;  4-day  week.  Publications 
(hot  type);  some  offset.  Open  shop! 
Box  452,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad-  1 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped!  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Indeiiendent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). _ 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TPS 
Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36%  hour  week.  Pull  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay.  retirement,  thiw 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan.  Illinois  6008S. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig, 
News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby.  Ohio — 44094;  or  call  (AC 
216)  942-2100. 


ENGRAVER — Strong  on  photography. 
Good  scale,  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits:  union  shop.  Call  or  write: 
Chester  N.  Twiss,  Evening  News,  Sa¬ 
lem.  Miiss.— 01970  (AC  617)  744-0600. 


I*n‘ssmen — Slereotypers 

COMBINATIO  N 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Elxi)erienced  daily  newspaper;  1  day 
opening;  1  night  o|>ening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men ;  36%  hour  week 
days;  36-bour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Eklward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan, 
Ill.— 60085. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant ; 
16,000  circulation;  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above- 
average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia 
St.,  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412) 
465-5555. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefiits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write: 
Pressroom  Supt.,  Tampa  Tribune.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601  or  phone 
813-224-7968. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O,  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
j  33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


POTEN’HAL  SUPERVISOR?  Got 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  toi>-notch  offset 
pressroom  foreman  except  the  op¬ 
portunity?  .A  GROWING  daily  that 
prints  11  other  papers  has  it!  Six- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  crew  needs  you. 
Profit-sharing,  l)enefits  galore,  and 
more.  Salary  open  for  right  man. 
Zone  2.  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
h.ave  full  knowledge  of  Goss  Community 
or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area. 
Good  starting  salary  with  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMANASTEREOTYPER,  semi  - 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settled  family  man  with  •ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 

1  Box  767,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


PRlN'nNG  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex- 
Iierienced.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 


MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 
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PHOTOCOMPOSITION  FOREMAN, 
experienced  on  computerized  Photon 
equipment,  mark-up,  paste-up,  super¬ 
vision.  Zone  1.  Salary  open.  Box  561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  This 
small  daily  paper  needs  a  competent 
man  qualified  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  press  and  to  supervise 
flow  of  work  fri>m  composing  room  to 
pressroom  ...  an  unusual  oppor-  ; 
tunityl  Five-day  week,  full  benefits.  ' 
Growing  residential  community  in  I 
Western  N.Y.  with  three  new  Indus-  : 
tries  and  new  shopping  plaza.  Appli-  i 
cant  please  give  experience,  exiiect^  I 
salary,  and  give  references.  Box  451, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and  | 
letterpress,  40-huur  week  $135.  Carter  ' 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. —  ! 
87002.  i 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
67501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  19-man 
Union  Shop.  Small  city  daily,  northern 
WMtchester,  N.Y.  Competence  all  ma¬ 
chines  in  hot-metal  operation.  Go^ 
pay,  liberal  benefits.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  resume.  Box  493,  liditor 
&  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour;  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  conununity  with  college.  Write: 
Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 44883. 
Ph:  (419)  447-4455. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name - J 

g  Address - g 

1  City - - - g 

1  State - — - - —Zip  Code _  I 

I  By— -  I 

M  Classification _ g 

g  Copy  _ _ _ 1 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  = 

P  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  M 

m  Mail  to:  J 

g  EDITOR  R  nilUSHER  •  ISO  Tkird  AvaM*  •  Now  Yark.  New  York  10022  g 
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Hriniers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Mcnlium-size  N«\v  En^^iand  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  o|>eration  including  TTS  ; 
knowle<lge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
i>enefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


f^rtHiuction 


PROI)U*CTION  MANA(;ER  and  layout 
artists  with  ideas  for  lively  morning 
tabloid  (offset  1.  WEEKDAY  One  Hud¬ 
son  St..  N.Y.C.  loom. 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Daily  newspaijer  with  completely  com¬ 
puterized  cold-tyi>e  composition  nee<ls 
young,  aggressive  man  to  supervise 
all  phases  of  production.  Applicant 
must  have  strong  background  in  com- 
|M)sing  room  management  including 
implementing  computer  typesetting, 
iitstallation  of  (luality,  scheduling  of 
production,  cost  and  deadline  controls, 
lal)or  relations,  training,  hiring  of 
I>ersonnel.  and  introduction  of  newest 
metho<ls.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  for  p<*rson  with  ability  to  get 
tof)  quality  prcMluction,  on  time,  at 
lower  cost.  Write  Box  6'^4.  E<litor  & 
Publ'sher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizatins  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

A-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


HKI.I*  ^  A.NTKI ) 

Vrtuluction 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN,  cxpcrienred. 
Fine  community;  excellent  working 
conditions.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  NEWS-SUN,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
— 46755.  George  Witwer,  Publisher. 

AS.ST.  PRODUCTION  MANACiER 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  leailing 
evening  suburban  daily  (  t6.(MUI  circu¬ 
lation)  is  searching  i'or  a  young  man 
to  ti'ain  as  its  Pivaluction  Manager.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  an  engineer¬ 
ing  <legi-ee.  some  newsi>a|>er  prisliiction 
exjierience.  :i  working  knowledge  of 
new  printing  i>r<K‘ess<‘s.  the  ability  to 
manage  in  a  unionizevi  plant,  anti  a 
strong  desiie  to  proluce  etliciently  a 
tfuality  prttduct. 

Immediate  iluties  will  include  su|ier- 
vision  of  daily  pi*<Klucti<»n  control,  dis¬ 
patch  Dept.,  and  lecommemlations  for 
future  proluction  methtsl  imi>rove- 
ments. 

Full  duties,  res|H>nsibilities,  title,  etc., 
will  Ite  transferred  from  genei'al  man¬ 
agement  to  the  proven  canditlate  in  II 
to  5  years. 

Please  send  resume  including  exis'cted 
starting  salary  to: 

G.  C.  Cranio*.  Asst.  Get).  Mgi*. 
SAN  MATEO  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  5101) 

San  Mateo,  Ca.  0410'' 

All  leplies  keiit  confidential. 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN  for  com¬ 
mercial  newspaiier  idant.  Must  have 
working  knowleilge  of  all  departments 
and  lo'oven  su|M‘i*vi.sory  ability.  News 
Review  Pub.  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho  - 
s:{x4:i. 


PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANTS 

If  yo'j  ai-e  a  lecent  college  grad 
with  lu'inting  e.\|>erience  and  can 
assume  important  i-esismsibility 
right  fi-om  the  start,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

VVe  a)e  a  leading  national  pule 
lisher  with  multi-iilant  printing 
facilities  and  we  have  o|K‘nings 
which  offer  immeiliate  resismsibility 
as  well  as  gissl  opisirtunity  for 
advancement.  Duties  involve  all 
Iihases  of  newspaiier  piixiuction 
management  fium  lalsir  relation 
participation  to  exiierience  in  the 
newest  pi'csluction  methiHls. 

Because  of  our  extensive  and  ex¬ 
panding  oiieration.  apidicants  must 
lie  willing  to  transfer  among  our 
various  fai'ilities.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  1‘esume  including  salary  le- 
•luirements  in  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  771),  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.Ill  luiiiiil  Opt'iirtiiiuty  Empltiyer 


P  roar  a  m  mers 


COMPUTER 

DEPARTMENT 

MANAGER 

To  FU|K*rvise  the  overall  operation 
of  our  computer  deiiartment.  You 
must  be  thoroujjhly  familiar  with 
projjrammin^r,  systems,  analyzing, 
etc. 

This  is  a  career  typ?  position  and 
a  ureat  opportunity  to  jrrow  with 
the  department.  Hospitalization  and 
life  insurance,  paid  vacations,  re¬ 
tirement,  excellent  downtown  hv 
cation,  etc.,  all  located  in  one  of 
the  most  stable  markets  in  the 
country. 

Please  send  and 

salary  requirements  to: 

C.  E.  Krichba  um, 
Engineering  Dir., 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
34  S.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio — 43216 


HKl.l*  W  AN'H  .I) 

Programmers 


CHALLENGE 

ASSURED  (iKOWTH  &  STABILITY 
EXCELLENT  SALARY  &  BENEFITS 
Immediate  re<iuirement  for  provrram-  I 
mers  with  minimum  of  1-2  ye*»rs'  of 
Assembly  Lanjjuajre/IBM  iDlu-lsoa  ex-  | 
perience.  Newspaix'r  publishinK/pfint- 
injj:  back>rround  desirable. 

Work  in  a  professional  atmosphere 
where  initiative  and  accomplishment  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Some  travel  with¬ 
in  U.S. 

Call  for  interz’iesv: 

T.\b  STAR  rOMIM  TKH  SYsTK.MS,  ING 
22H  Alexander  Stre<*t 
Prin<*<*ton.  New  Jersi*y  0Hr)|(p  ; 

(6utM  921-.7622 


Pnmtitlitm 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  op|K)rtunity  for  exiM-rienced  pro-  ' 
motion  man.  strong?  in  advertising;  .  •  •  , 
with  creative.  orRanizational  and 
manairerial  capahilities.  Should  have  j 
basic  knowledge  of  all  media,  and  \te  j 
at  home  usinjr  basic  sources  of  market-  ; 
inff  anrl  me<lia  data  .  .  .  alons;  with  | 
the  ability  to  digest  and  translate 
into  sales  materials  for  all  me<lia.  in¬ 
cluding  hooks,  brochures  and  audio¬ 
visuals.  Salary  open — commensurate 
with  ex{)erience.  Contact:  John  T.  i 
Coan,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager,  Boston  , 
(dol>e,  Boston.  Mass.  02107. 


PROMOTION 

WRITER 

For  leading  Monthly  in 
status-sport  field  urgently 
needed.  Will  handle  all  de¬ 
tails  of  expanded  direct 
mail  program  plus  work  on 
tailored  presentations  for 
sales  staff.  Surburban  New 
York  location.  Male  or  fe¬ 
male.  Enclose  samples 
with  resume. 

BOX  755 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Public  Kvlatious 

ASSISTANT  DIREXrrOR— News  Bu¬ 
reau  Educational  Institution  seeks  de¬ 
greed  person  with  1-2  years'  experience 
with  newspaper  or  PR  department  to 
assist  in  gathering,  writing,  placing 
news  releases,  feature  stories.  Write, 
outlining  background,  to  Personnel 
Office,  1  Uimb  Memorial  Drive,  Ro- 
.‘hester,  N.Y,' — 1462H. 

REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

If  you're  earning  between  SS.OCO 
and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you're  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily 
and  ready  to  start 
earning  more  money  on  the 
tvublic  relations  side  in  the 
New  York  a-ea  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
Blue  Chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 
EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment,  15  E.  48,  N.Y.C. 


IIKI.I*  WWTKI) 

Salesmen 


S.\LESM.'\N  with  the  ability  to  eon- 
elude  a  .sale.  Travel  I'e.jiiifed.  Send 
eompletely  eonfiilential  I'esiimc  and 
salary  |•^‘<|uirements  t€>  Box  751),  E.litor 
&  Publisher. 


Nationally-known  etpiipment  anil  sup¬ 
ply  house  oflei's  commission  sales  op- 
IKirlunity  to  indeiiendent  sales  repie- 
.sentatives  and  to  i-etiied  pr.aluction 
men.  Many  territories  oix’ti.  Send 
resume  to  P.O.  Box  5,  Coi'ona,  N.  Y. 


PKK.SOWKI,  AV.MI.AIU.K 

.icailcmir 


NEWSMAN  :i5  M.A.  .legree  seeks 
college  jrurnalism  instru<*tii.n  i>os:tion. 
Ten  years’  va)*ievl  ex|K*rienee  toji  news- 
p;il>ers  plus  fi'ee-lanee  features  and 
photog)a|ihy.  Box  76s,  Esiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.iilminislralirc 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
21  years’  experience:  2  employers:  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business.  Started 
in  advertising  sales  and  worked  up 
through  the  ranks  to  general  manager. 
Age  45.  Circulation  range  10  to  35,000 
daily.  Experience  covers  management, 
remodeling,  new  equipment  purchases, 
hot  and  cold  type,  labor  relations,  etc. 
Present  salary  $22,500.  Located  Zone 
2  but  will  relocate.  For  complete  resume 
write  Box  637.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
10  years'  heavy  experience  .50M  and 
over  circulation:  3  years  group  central 
office.  Know  back  shop,  circulation,  ne¬ 
gotiations',  worked  closely  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  References  furnished  .  .  . 
a  community-mindetl  individual  with  a 
lot  of  "go”  power.  All  inquiries 
answered  and  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Salary  desired:  $17-$20M.  Box  649, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOl'NG  EXECUTIVE  with  in  years’ 
<*or|H>i*ation,  newsi>n|>er.  agency-crea¬ 
tive  managing  (and  free  lanee  review¬ 
ing)  exi>ei'ienee.  seeks  )KK)ks-entertain- 
ment  page,  business  page,  or  university 
PR  management.  Box  73'.),  kalitor  & 
Piihlishei-. 


.Artists — ( .artinmists 

EDITORIAL  CAR'rOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publishei. 


i^irculntinn 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
pi'oven  sales  record  desires  to  relo<-ate 
any  zone.  No  floater.  Now  employed 
in  the  .30  thousand  class.  I.ooking  for 
larger  position.  Still  young:  yet.  20 
years’  experience  in  all  phases — from 
carrier  to  (T'M.  Cktllege  graduate.  Hard 
worker  with  complete  knowledge  of 
ABC.  office,  Little  Merchant  Plan  and 
mailing  room.  References.  Box  677. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON/PKOMOTION~  MANAGER  ~ 
If  you  need  a  top  man  my  references 
will  .speak  for  me.  Past  and  present 
employers.  Twenty  years’  of  highly 
diversifie<l  experience.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

niRCrLATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
14  years’  experience  with  two  metros. 
Strong  in  carrier  promotion  and  ‘Little 
Merchant’  system.  Excellent  references 
including  present  employer.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  721  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  desires  change.  12 
years’  expedience  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  :  ‘Little  Merchant,*  country, 
I  arm,  rural  routes,  and  mailing  room. 
Presently  on  60,000  daily.  Box  726, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


Progressive,  promotion-minded,  reve- 
nue-proilucing  circulator  desires  to  re¬ 
locate  as  DIRECTOR  of  medium  or 
lai'ge  daily.  Fully  experienced  in  ALL 
I  phases  of  mtxlern  circulation  building. 

1  Box  710,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


(.lassi/ied  Advertising 

CAM — Proven  re<*ord,  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  College  graduate,  marritMl.  35;  11 
years’  experience;  excellent  references. 
Desires  75,(K)0  or  lar^ter  daily  ;  consi<ler 
No.  2  position  on  metro.  Interview  at 
June  ANCAM.  Hox  708.  E^litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG.  ag<;ressive  ad  man 

wants  a<lvancement  to  ailvertisinK 
manager.  Proven  ability  in  sales,  pro¬ 
motion,  s|>ecial  se<’tions,  layout:  solid 
background  in  <lisplay  a<lvertisinj? ;  4 
years*  classif»e<l  mana;^er.  Box  752, 
I'>litor  &  Publisher. 

GREAT  Cv)MBINATION!  A  salesman 
who  is  also  a  professional  cartoonist. 
Worked  in  major  market  papers.  Strong 
backjrround  in  a<lvertisinLr  sales  in 
newsjmpers,  trade  UH>ks,  radio.  Desire 
to  relocate  Zones  3  or  4.  (io<m1  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  M AN AtJE'M ENT  ?  I  am 
stymie<l  in  present  spt)t  an<l  want  to 
move  up.  Solid  Ad  Director  Iwickjjround  ; 
cokl-type.  hol-lylH^  Prefer  Areas  2,  3. 
Write  Box  713,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MIDDLE-AGED  SALFISMAN.  course  in 
journalism  some  a<l  ex|>erience  avail¬ 
able  July.  Box  7.51,  FZditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEWSMAN.  45,  with  20  years'  all- 
around  e<litorial  experience  on  small 
and  large  papers,  seeks  editorship  of 
quality  weekly  or  small  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Chart  Area  5.  Will  take  con¬ 
siderable  salary  cut  for  right  situation. 
Call  collect  (513)  224-4170  after  4  p.m. 
Eastern  Time. 

SPORTS  WRITER  handling  top  col¬ 
lege,  pro  assignments.  Married,  3 
years*  experience.  Desires  position  in 
Zones  3,  4,  5,  8,  9.  Box  652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  REPORTE'R,  author,  admini¬ 
strator.  non-profit  PR  man,  51.  $2()M, 
Box  639,  H/litor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  seek 
spots  on  metro  daily.  M.A.  plus  4  years’ 
experience;  B.A.  plus  1-year.  Report¬ 
ing  or  copy  e<liting.  lay-out,  make-up. 
Box  658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER,  experienced :  ex¬ 
cellent  publication,  newspaper  creden¬ 
tials.  Marrie<l.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRITISH  EDITOR/NEWSMAN.  20 
years’  experience.  Evening  newspaper 
405.000 :  two  years  six>rts  editor;  five 
years  chief  sub-e<litor;  five  years  as- 
sisUint  editor;  1966  to  present,  editor 
another  British  evening  newspaper 
121.000.  Experienced  in  e<litorial  color 
and  weekly  color  supplement.  Age  4.0  : 
want  to  settle  in  America  wdth  fami¬ 
ly.  Resume  and  recommen<lations  fur¬ 
nished  urK)n  request.  Box  527,  Bilitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  25  years*  experience 
available  immediately  for  full-time 
IKJsition  in  (Connecticut.  Now  free¬ 
lancing.  Telegraph,  city  desks  pre¬ 
ferred!.  Can  “swing.**  Interview  re¬ 
quested.  Write  or  wire  Box  519,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  metropolitan  reporter:  44; 
courthouse  news.  photos,  features. 
W'ants  reporter-e<litor  job  with  small 
dlaily  or  weekly.  Salary  is  se<’ondary. 
Top  i>ersonal,  professional  references. 
W'isc.-Mich.  region.  Box  714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

W'RITER-EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Top 
credentials.  Hard  worker.  Seek  job 
with  challenge.  Bd)x  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EPISCOPAL  PRIEST  -  JOURNALIST 
to  do  edliting,  writing  in  religion-hu- 
manities-cultural  change  areas.  Age  42. 
Degrees,  experience,  references — both 
fields.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Editorial  I 

EDUCATION  WRITER  for  major  , 
daily.  .12,  weary  of  biff  city.  Ex-e<litor  , 
larKe  weekly:  manaRinK  e<litor  me<lium  ; 
daily:  12  years’  reporting,  editing.  Box 
7u3,  Editor  &  Publisher.  \ 

NATURAL  REPORTER,  33^now  in 
unhappy  sojourn  into  editing— seeks  ■ 
return  to  hard-hitting  reporting.  Sal-  ' 
ary  range:  $200  iier  week.  Write  Box 

701.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

STATE  -  NATIONAL  award  -  winning 
editor  for  top-fiight  semi-weekly  is  ' 
ready  to  move  into  e<litor’s  post  on 
small  to  medium  daily.  Former  city 
editor  of  small  daily  with  wire  experi¬ 
ence;  extensive  background  in  solid 
local  news.  B.S.  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  Box  702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  stage-film  reviewer- 
columnist.  Likeil  and  respected  by 
newspaper,  entertainment  industries. 
Holds  well-paying  position,  but  ham- 
perefl  by  Sunday  supplement  editing 
duties.  Wants  to  get  off  broadening 
duff  and  write  more.  Box  704,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPG'RTS  WRITER,  8  years*  exi>erience  ' 
desires  move.  Strong  on  features,  game 
stories;  can  provide  top-flight  coverage. 
Box  728.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  now  ; 
with  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  post  | 
with  top  daily  or  magazine.  Box  705,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

AG(;RESSIVE  reporter,  25.  sea-  | 

sone<l  on  two  4oM  dailies,  wants  to  re-  ; 
IMirt.  eilit.  write  column  for  (15M  or  < 
less)  daily  or  semi-weekly  with  com¬ 
petent  ilesk.  Must  Ik*  progressive,  youth-  i 
minde<l  o|>eration.  Would  like  resi>on-  j 
sible,  long-hour  s|K)t,  anywhere.  Ckipy  | 
of  pai>er  with  all  serious  in<iuiries. 
please.  Box  75S,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  HAVE  COMPLETED  3  YEARS’  as  ! 
e«litor  of  weekly  newspai)er.  handling  | 
news,  features,  sports  and  all  the  writ-  i 
ing,  etliting,  layout  work,  ami  page  | 
preparation  involve<l  in  a  weekly.  Ef-  i 
forts  recognize<l  by  national  and  state  I 
awards.  Photographer,  familiar  with 
letterpi*ess  and  offset.  B.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  26.  marrie<l.  two  children.  Peter  j 
M.  Pegnam.  Post  Office  Box  1272,  I 
Omak.  Washington  988  11  ;  or  call  (AC 
599)  826-0429.  I 

T.AKE  ME  OUT  of  the  make-l>elieve  i 
world  of  public  relations  ami  back  into 
the  real  world  of  newspai>ering.  Box 
756,  (klitor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  COLLEGE  J-GRAD.  honor  stu-  > 
dent  news  and  features  editor  college  , 
pai>er  seeks  imm'?<liate  job.  reporter  or  | 
copy  editor,  anywhere.  June  Wyman,  ' 
70  W.  95th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.- -  ' 
10(125.  I 

WRITER-EDITOR.  43.  who  got  conneil  \ 
into  leaving  a  giKsl  newspa|K*r  to  work 
umler  non-pix)fessionals  in  traile  publi¬ 
cation.  wants  to  get  Imck  to  news  re¬ 
porting.  Will  take  salary  cut  and  re- 
liKate  for  right  situation.  Have  edi¬ 
torial  exiierience  on  small  and  metro  ' 
l>apers.  national  traile  publications.  I’m 
no  sui>er  intellectual  just  a  proilucer  ; 
with  more  than  13  years*  at  reporting.  ; 
concerned!  wdth  the  end  pnxluct.  Box 
748,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


EDUCATION  WRITER,  experienced  in 
I  reiMU’ting,  teaching,  and  e<lucational 
)>ublishing.  se<*ks  job  on  high-ciuality,  > 
I  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  5.  Box  738,  ; 

I  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

I  D.C..  state  capital,  or  city  hall  is  the  | 
I  place  for  this  in-depth  re|H>!*ter.  I  have  l 
j  a  state  award:  collegiate,  professional  i 
and  military  ex|K*rience:  a  J-degree  I 
!  ami  youth  (24).  Box  749,  Editor  &  ! 
I  Publisher.  ' 

I  NEWSMAN  M.S.  Columbia  Journal- 
j  ism  Sch<M»l ;  B.A.,  Duke:  former  Ma- 
I  rine  Information  Officer;  7  years*  ex- 
l>erience  editing,  reporting,  copy  e<lit- 
!  ing.  make-up  and  re-write  on  news-  ' 
j  pai»ers,  wii*e  s<»rvice  and  i>ublic  rela-  I 
tions.  Seeks  news  or  PR  spot  in  or  near  i 
large  metropolitan  area.  Box  757,  E<li- 
i  tor  &  Publisher.  ' 
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Efiitorial 

“PRO**  NEWSMAN.  38,  Big  League 
exi)erience  sports  and  cityside,  seeks 
opportunity  that  rewards  effort  and 
initiative.  Box  736,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITER,  35  ten  years’ 
varieil  exi>erience  top  newspapers  plus 
free-lance,  se<*ks  challenging  position 
with  cliche-weary  employer.  MA  de¬ 
gree  and  widely  travele<l.  bleas  for  con¬ 
troversial  column  attuneil  to  new 
travel  patterns.  Box  763.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E  ree—ljanre 

GREECE 

Veteran  newspaperman;  15  years*  free 
lance  in  Athens.  Undertakes  commis¬ 
sions 

NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  -  RADIO 
Regular  rates.  Payment  on  acceptance. 
No  expenses  unless  travel  involve<l. 
Vic  Walker.  Dimoharous  39,  Maraslion, 
Athens  601,  Greece. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  financial  , 
writer  available  1  or  2  days  a  week.  | 
Excellent  contacts;  quality  work.  Box 
718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRY  ME!  J-grad,  magazine  and 
agency  ex|)erience,  wants  brochure, 
article,  direct  mail,  promotion  assign¬ 
ments.  Samples  and  references.  Box 
706,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  13 

years’  experience.  Comet,  Elektron, 
Mixers,  Justatape,  TTS.  Wish  to  locate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Box  283. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws,  'TTS,  TOU. 
Elrods,  Strip  casters,  Ludlows :  some 
electronics  and  Linoiilm.  Former  head 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
’TTS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

HEAD  MACHINIST — Experienced  con¬ 
version  by  BOM  daily  as  head  machinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and 
women,  Stronsr  maintenance  on  Photon 
560.  713,  Intertype.  TTS  Linotype. 

Elektrons,  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Youns  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST,  34,  12  years’  experience: 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composinp: 
room  equipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


/*/i  oto-K  ngra  rers 

PHOTO-E'NGRAVER,  newspaper  train¬ 
ed  all  departments:  25  years’  exi)eri- 
ence  includinK  offset.  Permanent.  Texas 
or  Southwest.  Bo.x  709,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

MAY  J-GRADUA'TE,  22,  with  photo- 
grahpic  experience  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  seeks  position  on  daily  of¬ 
fering  opportunity.  Will  consider  any 
area.  Write  Larry  Murphy,  3121  W. 
Biddison,  Fort  Worth,  "Texas — 76109. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  25.  marrie<l,  B.F.A.,  major  in 
photography,  minor  in  art.  excellent 
credentials.  Seeks  position  of  graphic 
art  director  or  staff  photographer. 
Available  June  10.  Write  W.L.  Harri¬ 
son.  4365-F  Springcreek  Dr.,  Dayton. 
Ohio  45415. 


Photography 

YOUNG  (23).  active.  e.\i«erienced.  in¬ 
terested  NPP.-\-meml>er  ((hotogiiipher 
sees  pictures  everywhere.  Can  you  use 
someone  who  likes  to  travel,  work  day 
and/or  night,  has  a  Nebraska  upbring¬ 
ing  and  college  (2  years  I .  If  .so,  write 
Bo.x  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  PROfOGRAPHER. 
experienced,  seeks  new  challenges: 
chief,  editor  or  chance.  .Xge  27,  J-grad. 
NO  tea  parties  or  milk  bottles.  Prefers 
South  U.S.  Box  ill.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pro  ssnicn—Stcrcotypers 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  exi>erience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  1  years’  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Sutierin- 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSM.AN/S’TEREOTYPER  —  15 

years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4 
plate  wide  presses:  also  Tubular :  also 
4  years  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  B  and  A:  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRB.SSM.\N',  27.  thoroughly  coinjietent 
in  all  phases  of  ju-ess  and  steieoty|>e 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Bo.x  745, 
Eilitor  &  Puldisher. 


Printers 

FORE.MAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-old,  married:  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Know  paste-up,  camera  (color  lepara- 
tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states. 
Sam  McMichael,  550  ‘C’  Street.  N.  W.. 
Ephrata,  Wash. — 98823.  (AC  609)  SK 
4-4010. 


Puhlir  Relations 

AT  LAST!  Army  information 
Officer  getting  out.  Two  years'  work 
experience  in  writing,  editing,  photos, 
layout  for  .Xrmy  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Supervised  5-man  Information 
Office  that  did  everything  from  press 
releases  to  writing  the  Colonel’s 
speeches.  J-School  grad  (‘67)  now 
looking  for  interesting,  challenging  PR 
job  with  growth  [(otential.  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-NEWSMAN.  AUTHOR,  excellent 
record  with  top  TV,  radio,  print  media : 
non-profit  field.  Box  715.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPT.AIN,  33, 
degree.  s<>eks  stimulating  growth  PR 
or  communications  working  manage¬ 
ment  iM>st  with  well-established  organi¬ 
zation.  Credentials:  'The  AP,  coristrate 
PR  and  publications  (top  200  cor|K>ra- 
tion.s).  news  bureau  management.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  and  photo  basics.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Salary  now  $10.0(10.  Bo.x 
,  712.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGENCY  VP,  awaiil-winning  writer/ 
newsman.  exi>erieneed  all  pha.ses  PR. 
j  32,  proven  leadership  abilities,  seeks 
mutually  rewarding  coristrate  imsition. 
I  Box  763,  Eclitor  &  Publisher, 


INFORMATION  OFFICER  with  1.3 
years’  in  Navy  Public  Affairs  seeks 
:  public  relations  ixtsition  with  industry. 

I  government  or  college.  Can  organize. 

'  manage  new  programs.  Post  gradiuite 
credits  in  public  relations.  Now  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Available  .luly  1. 

1  Box  716.  Editor  i  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  I  .  BroMii 

Not  on  the  program 


San  Fr-axcisco 

The  hottest  item  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Convention 
here  this  week  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  printed  program. 
It  had  all  developed  too  recently 
to  be  included. 

Yet,  wherever  tnlitors  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  corridors,  bars, 
rooms,  eating  places,  Cambodia 
and  Kent — and  the  anti-war 
feeling  and  campus  unrest  those 
two  names  imply — seemed  to  be 
topic  number  one. 

There  were  those  editors  tvho 
could  see  no  solution  to  :he 
problems  facing  this  country 
other  than  an  outright  pullout 
from  the  Far  East.  At  least  one 
expressed  fears  that  unless  this 
were  done  we  would  face  revo¬ 
lution  before  the  end  of  this 
-summer.  “I’m  not  sure  it  hasn’t 
started  already,’’  was  another 
sentiment. 

Others,  while  expressing  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  war,  felt  that  aban¬ 
donment  of  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
b(Klia  would  foster  an  isolation¬ 
ism  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  United  States  in  the  rest  of 
world.  Others  talked  about  the 
j)ossibility  of  a  benevolent  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  the  opportunities 
for  such  a  development,  but  no 
one  could  point  to  a  potential 
candidate  for  that  office  on  the 
horizon. 

The  program  committee  was 
farsighted  in  listing  “Asia’’  and 
“China”  as  general  topics  on 
the  program,  however,  and  the 
Tiumber  one  subject  kept  com¬ 
ing  up  in  scheduled  talks  by 
speakers  on  other  topics. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dean  E.  McHenry,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Cruz,  spoke  on  “Dread¬ 
ful  California:  A  Prodigal 
Looks  at  His  Native  State,” 
and  concluded  with  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  crisis  on  the  cam- 
pu.ses  that  followed  military  ac¬ 
tion  in  Cambodia:  “Speaking 
as  a  citizen  and  a  political  sci¬ 
entist,  I  think  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  one  in  which  the  U.S. 
should  not  have  intervened  wdth 
land  forces  and  should  extricate 
itself  as  promptly  as  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  safety  of 
our  men  and  our  allies  .  .  .  The 
Constitution  gives  the  power  to 
declare  war  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  not  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Undeclared  wars  must  be 
curbed  and  the  blank  check 
withdrawn.  The  draft  has  be¬ 
come  an  abomination.  For  30 
years  it  has  rested  like  a  yoke 


on  the  necks  of  generations  of 
young  men.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  a  grotesque  credit  card 
to  which  diplomatic  failures  and 
military  ventures  may  be 
charged,  and  the  bill  is  paid  in 
the  lost  lives  and  health  and 
years  by  our  male  youth. 

“What  can  young  people  do 
to  vent  their  anger  and  frustra¬ 
tion?  Except  in  four  states  we 
have  not  enfranchised  those 
under  21.  I  experience  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  students 
to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.  They  are  angry  and 
fru.strated,  and  the  corridors  of 
power  are  so  distant.  Often  the 
answer  is:  ‘We  don’t  believe  in 
the  system.’  We  must  convince 
them  that  change  is  possible  or 
the  republic  is  doomed  to  a  di¬ 
vision  that  may  destroy  it.” 

if  %  ip 

Professor  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
chauer  of  Harvard  University 
and  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  speaking  on  “Asia  in  the 
Seventies,”  also  got  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  expressed  a  feeling  of 
optimism  that  the  nonviolent 
protests  have  been  effective.  He 
said.  “Washington  is  obviously 
listening,”  and  he  felt  that  the 
war  has  been  shortened  by  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  two 
weeks. 

The  professor  said  he  was 
dismayed  and  unhappy  at  the 
expansion  of  the  war  into  Cam¬ 
bodia  even  though  he  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  tactical  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  why  it  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  was  his  feeling  that  “we  are 
back  on  the  right  course”  and 
that  we  are  going  to  “get  out,” 
but  it  is  important  that  it  not 
be  too  fast  nor  too  slow  because 
either  way  could  have  harmful 
effects  at  home  as  well  as  among 
our  friends  abroad. 

California’s  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan,  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon,  al.so  got  on  the  subject  of 
youth,  campus  and  the  war.  He 
refu.sed  to  stereotype  all  youth 
as  kids  with  rocks  in  their  fists, 
saying  they  are  a  small  minor¬ 
ity.  But  he  felt  that  they  all 
ought  to  stop  and  listen  a  little 
more.  They  would  find  that  par¬ 
ticipatory  democracy  exists  in 
California,  he  said. 

He  said,  “We  ought  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam”  but  “the  way 
President  Nixon  wants  us  to  get 
out,”  not  to  “cut  and  run,”  as 
he  expressed  it.  Having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  White  House  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  President,  Reagan 
said  he  thought  there  would  be  a 


lot  of  red  faces  on  American 
campuses  when  the  true  vic¬ 
tories  in  Cambodia  in  capturing 
vast  supplies  of  material  are 
disclosed  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
♦  *  ♦ 

It  was  no  wonder  that  some 
editors  saw  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  123rd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Psychi¬ 
atric  Association  was  being  held 
at  the  Civic  Center  while  the 


editors  met  at  the  Hilton  Hotel. 
The  editors,  as  a  group,  gave 
evidence  of  developing  a  split 
personality  on  the  dual  subject 
of  campus  and  w'ar,  as  divergent 
views  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

No  one  could  accuse  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editors  of  having  one  mind 
or  of  speaking  with  one  voice  on 
these  matters.  Their  differences 
could  be  counted  by  the  number 
of  newspapers  they  represent. 


Wisdom  tempers  vibrant 
Journalism,  says  Knight 


Athkns,  O. 

John  S.  Knight  told  students 
at  Ohio  University  here  (May 
7)  that  he  has  tried  to  mix  some 
of  his  father’s  formula  for  vi¬ 
brant  journalism  with  Mark 
Ethridge’s  prescription  for  “an 
editor  with  fire  in  his  guts.” 

After  receiving  the  Carr  Van 
•Anda  .^ward  that  honors  the 
memory  of  the  “meticulous” 
Sen'  York  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  editorial  chairman  of 
Knight  Newspapers  discu.s.sed 
his  own  publishing  philosophy. 

He  said  his  late  father, 
Charles  L.  Knight,  newspaper¬ 
man.  author,  politician  and  phil¬ 
osopher,  was  best  known  for  his 
penetrating  and  oft  acidulous 
editorials.  “He  jarred  his  com¬ 
munity  out  of  complacency  by 
the  u.se  of  invective,  metaphor, 
parable  and  reason,  but  invari¬ 
ably  gained  his  objective  by 
making  people  think.” 

While  emulating  his  “brilliant 
father,”  Knight  said  he  tries  to 
add  .sound  judgments  based 
upon  .some  wisdom  gained 
through  the  years  and  compa.s- 
sion  in  expressing  his  ideas. 

The  Knight  Newspapers,  he 
said,  are  governed  by  a  code 
that  embraces  the.se  basic 
points: 

“We  try  to  keep  our  news  col¬ 
umns  factual  and  unbiased,  re¬ 


serving  our  opinions  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  where  they  belong. 

“We  have  no  entangling  alli¬ 
ances.  We  are  not  beholden  to 
any  political  party,  faction  or 
special  interest. 

“Our  chief  executi%’e.s  and 
policy  officers  studiously  avoid 
conflicts  of  interest.  They  sers’e 
on  no  corporate  boards  or  com¬ 
mittees  other  than  appropriate 
civic  organizations  or  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  communications. 

“It  is  our  publishing  judgment 
that  business  and  general  man¬ 
agers  should  conduct  the  man¬ 
agerial  functions  of  our  news¬ 
paper  group ;  that  the  editors  be 
responsible  for  the  news,  fea¬ 
ture  and  editorial  quality. 

“We  believe  in  making  a  pro¬ 
fit  through  efficient  production 
and  modern  business  procedures, 
but  we  do  not  sacrifice  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  newspapers  on  the 
altar  of  the  counting  hou.se.” 


Mayor  Imys  paper 

Ckxtral  City,  Colo. 

Rae  and  Viola  Laird,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Weekly  Register- 
Call,  here  since  1936,  have  sold 
the  publication  to  William  C. 
Russell  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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Amen,  Brother!  It  maketh  obsoles¬ 
cence  obsolete. 

'Tis  Fairchild's  Comp/Set  330-1 
Computer— verily  the  heart  of  an 
entire  typesetting  system. 

And  a  stout  heart,  too,  designed 
in  modular  fashion. 

Its  core  memory,  disc  storage, 
and  magnetic  tape  capacities  can  be 
augmented  in  convenient  incre¬ 
ments  whenever  thou— and  thy 
business— are  in  an  expansive  mood. 

You  never  have  less  computer 
power  than  you  need,  nor  do  you 
ever  pay  for  more  than  you  want. 


Comp/Set  accommodateth  6-,  7-, 
and  8-channel  tape  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  input  devices,  and  will  ac¬ 
tivate  a  variety  of  output  devices  as 
well.  And  Comp/Set  still  has  the 
only  dual  throughput  channel  avail¬ 
able  today  in  a  composing  room 
computer. 

Set  news  and  classified  simulta¬ 
neously,  if  thou  wilt.  Each  in  its 
own  type  face,  point  size,  and  line 
measure. 

Comp/Set  is,  in  truth,  but  one 
product  in  Fairchild's  compleat  line 
of  typesetting  equipment— the  most 


technically  advanced  systems  avail¬ 
able.  A  compleat  line  and  a  single  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  have  made  Fair- 
child  the  most  dependable  name  in 
the  business. 

But  we  go  on  in  aeternam. 

For  full  information,  write  today, 
to  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  221 
Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I., 
New  York  11803. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  OlViSION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSIRUMENT  CORPORATION 


The  heart 
that  hath 
life  everlastina 
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Operation  Clunker! 


The  Press  Action  Line  conducted  “Operation  Clunker”— inviting 
readers  to  report  the  location  of  abandoned  autos  that  were  messing 
up  most  Cleveland  neighborhoods.  Cleveland  police  towed  them 
away  by  the  hundreds. 

The  Press  campaign  effected  a  contract  between  the  city  and  a  local 
scrap  metal  firm  to  dispose  of  the  “clunkers”  which  were  crowding 
police  pounds  and  making  it  impossible  to  move  more  junk  cars  off 
city  streets. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  Cleveland  city  council  for  a  revision  of 
the  city's  junk  car  ordinances,  imposing  stiffer  fines  on  persons 
abandoning  cars  on  city  streets. 

Legislation  also  included  a  resolution  to  the  state  to  reduce  the 
length  of  time  a  city  must  keep  an  abandoned  auto  before  disposing 
of  it. 

That’s  action.  That’s  The  Press.  That’s  a  cleaner  Cleveland! 


The  Cleveland  Press 


Ohio's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 
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